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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO. 18, 


A FRIEND writes me, that “notwithstanding the 
wet weather, his garden looks well,” and he adds 
that for the future he will always trench his land in 
the fall. There can be no doubt of the advantage of 
fall plowing or trenching, if for no other reason than 
forwarding work in the spring. Had I not plowed 
go much last fall, it would have been impossible for 
me to have got in my crops this spring without extra 
force. As it is, I am pretty forward with my work 
for this neighborhood! We are by no means first- 
class farmers. On the east side of the river they are 
generally at least two weeks ahead of us in their 
work. 

Bat as compared with last spring, what a pleasant 
season we have had. It gives me a cold shiver to 
read over my diary, but the sensation is not wholly 
unpleasant. It is like sitting by a warm fire and 
looking out on the storm. Just listen to my fore- 
man’s record of May, last year: 

May 1. Sunday. Quite cool, but fine. 
‘2. Warm morning. Plowing pea land and 
picking stones. 

8. Raining all day, with some snow. Three 
teams at city for brick and plaster. 

4, Rain in the morning. Teams at city for 
lumber and plaster. 

5. Warm. Plowing pea land. 

6. Warm. Plowing for peas and barley. 

7. Raining all night. Plowing barley land, 
with two teams, and sowing bone-dust, 
plaster and guano. 

8. Sunday. Warm and showery. 

9, Warm, with slight showers, Plowing bar- 
ley and pea land, and sowing plaster and 
guano and peas. Harrowing peas. 

10. Raining all day and very cokt. Raising 
barn. 


11. Snowy morning and very cold all day. One 
team at city. Making fence, &o. 

12. Very cold snow. Two teams at city. 

18. Cool morning. Began to rain at five P. M. 
Two teams at city for draining tiles. 
Sowing peas, 


May 14. Raining very hard all night and day. 
15. Sunday. - Cool, but fine, . 
16. Fine. Two teams at city for tiles. 


17. Heavy shower at noon. Three teams at 


city for tiles. 
18. Fine. Sowing and harrowing peas. 


19. Fine and warm. Sowing guano and bar- 
ley. Harrowing pate 


20. Fine. Sowing barley. 
%. Fine. Harrowing barley and plowing oat 
land. 


22. Sunday. Very fine. 
23. Very warm. Plowing oat land with four 


8. 
24,25,26. Plowing oat land. Digging drains, 
27. Sowing oats and harrowing. 
28. Rolling oats. 
29. Sunday. Warm and moist. 
80 & 31. Plowing corn land. Digging drains, 
There is a record for you! My oats and barley 
barely in by the first of June. Corn land nat 
plowed, and no potatoes planted. 


in 


Now (May 238,) some of my potatoes in the field, 


are up; barley, oats and peas completely cover the 
ground, and I commenced planting cern yesterday 
and hope to have thirty acres finished in three or 
four more days. : 

Iam planting it with one of Whiteside, Barnett 
& Co.’s Com and Bean Planters, The Deacon shook 
his head when I told him that I intended to use a 


machine for planting. Corn, he said, well put im. 


with a hoe, is equal to half a hoeing. No doubt. he 
is right. But the difficulty is, to get it well put in. 
I am sure that the machine cannot plant it worse 
than my corn was planted by hand last year. At 
all events, it will plant beans to perfeetion, 


“How about the Potato Planter.” Well I have 
planted my potatoes with it, but how they will come 
up remains to be seen. I have plenty of cabbage 
plants, and if there are any vacancies, will fill them 
with cabbages. But I think the machine will drop 
the potatoes quite as regularly, as the work is ordi- 
narily performed, and it certainly saves # great deal 





of labor, and that at a time when farm werk is most 
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pressing. Al] that you have to do is to plow and har- 
row the land. No marking is needed, as the machine 
makes its own marks and can be kept perfectly 
straight. You have no furrows to make, no potatoes 
to cut or drop, and no rows to cover. The machine. 
makes the furrow, cuts and drops the potatoes, cov- 
ers them up and rolls the land. It will plant six 
acges in a day, or eight if you have everything ready 
and wish to do as much as possible. 

“But howcan it cut the potatoes?” Of course 
the machine cannot see where the eyes are. It cuts 
the setS a given size without regard to where the 
eyes aré. It is a fact, however, that it generally cuts 
them quite judiciously! Occasionally there will be 
one which you would not have cutas the machine 
cuts it. The great point is to have the potatoes as 
néar one size as possible, and the rounder they are the 
better the machine cuts them. Mr. TRUE, the in- 
ventor, came up here to show me how to operate the 
machine. He is a farmers’ son, and has spent sev- 
eral years on his father’s farm, in bringing the ma- 
chine to its present state of perfection. I was much 
pleased with his unassuming manners. He did not 
attempt to persuade me that the machine would ac- 
complish impossibilities. He frankly admitted, when 
he saw my Fluke and Prince Albert potatoes, that 
it would not plant them with the regularity desired, 
on account of their long, thin shape. In Maine, he 
said, they raised, prihcipally, the Jackson White, and 
another variety, the name of which I have forgotton, 
both of which are nearly round, with the eyes evenly 
distributed over the potato, so that if the machine 
is set to cut them in two or even in three pieces, you 
would be pretty sure to get a sufficient number of 
eyes. But with a long, thin potato, the machine, 
as at present made, will not work to advantage. I 
have planted the peach-blows, which are nearly 
round, and if they are properly sized, the machine 
will plant them, I think, with great regularity. I 
do not mean of course, that all the potatoes you plant 
must be of the samesize, but merely that all that 
are put in the hopper ata given time, must be as 
near the same size as possible. The machine can be 
set to plant any size desired, but it will not planta 
large potato and a small one at the same time. 


It is a great point gained when one becomes thor- 
oughly convinced that weeds can be killed. It seems 
strange that any one should doubt it, and yet there 
is # latent conviction in the minds of many, that they 
spring up spontaneously out of the soil, and that it is 
vain to hope to destroy them. Last spring when, as 
the phrase is, I commenced to “make my garden,” 
Dutch George, who had been on the place for sev- 
eral years, asked me: 

“Do you expect to raise anything here ?” 








“Certainly,” I said “why not?” 





—————$<$<—= 

“Why, because the weeds will smother every. 
thing. We'ave tried it.” 

“But I will kill them.” 

“Yoy can’t do it. We’ave tried.” 

“I will sow and plant everything in rows and hoe 
thoroughly, and we will see if the wedds cannot by 
kept down.” 

He laughed outright. Till then he evidently 
thought that I intended to kill them in some new 
way, and he was much amused at my verdancy in 
thinking that they could be killed with the hoe, 

“You can’t doit,” he said. “We’ave tried, The 
more you hoe the more they grow.” 

Well, I confess, that I had a tough job. The weeds 
came up by the million, but I set the Dutch wo 
men to work, and kept them hoeing as long as the 
weeds showed themselves. The dry weather was 
favorable, and every hoeing told immensely. By fall 
not a sign of a weed was to be seen. I then plowed 
it, and this spring it was as mellow and clean as could 
be desired. True there are some weeds this spring, but 
all who saw the land last spring, admit that the hoe 
hes triumphed gloriously. On the other side of the 
house there was a piece of land which I offered my 
foreman fora garden. It was beautifully located, and 
nice warm soil, but he refused to také it, becauseit 
was so full of weed seeds that nothing could grow! 
I planted, it to beans and hoed them thoroughly. 
Had a good crop, and this spring the land is as clean 
asany I am acquainted with. ‘Were I a poet! 
would sing the praises of the hoe. I like to have it 
as sharp as a razor. I file mine every time it becomes 
a little dull. It is astonishing how much easier it 
cuts off the weeds. It isa pleasure to use a sharp 
hoe, and farmers should see to it that their sons—to , 
say nothing of the other sex—have good sharp hoes. 
Create in them a taste for hoeing and killing weeds. 
It will doas much as any one thing to make good 
farmers of them. Anotherthing: Let the handle 
be make smooth with sand paper and then of it. 
Linseed oil is best, but any kind of oil or grease will 
be better than nothing. 


What is the best way to kill this quack, I asked a 
farmer the other day. “Well,” said he, “buckwheat 
will kill it sure, and they say peach-blow potatoes 
will.” 

A good heavy crop of almost anything will check the 
weeds. But depend upon it he is a poor farmer whois 
always looking for some crop that will destroy weeds. 
Weeds are sent to compel lazy people to work their 
land. Good plowing, cultivating, hoeing, &.,. are 
needed to make the land mellow, and to prepare it 
for the seed and the roots of plants ; but who would 
do thisif there were no weeds'to destroy? Did you 
ever havea patch of land that you wished to rake 
over just asthe weeds were starting? You can kill 
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more weeds in this way in an hour than in half a 
day after they have grown larger. But the agricul- 
tural mind does not take in the idea readily. Seta 
man atit and he thinks it isa waste of labor, and 
will work with little spirit. But tell him to sow on 
gome superphosphate, and rake it in thoroughly, and 
he will work with a will. Of course you must not tell 
him that your object is not to cover up the syper 
phosphate, but to kill the weeds! : 

It is always better to yield to the prejudices of 
farm men—and they are awfully prejudiced—when 
you can accomplish your object without letting them 
know that they are doing in their own way just 
what you want done. I rather like a man who is 
thoroughly conservative. ~He generally has other 
qualities associated with it that more than make up 
for any excess of old fogyism. I have always rath- 
er admired the old tenant farmers of Sir Robert Peel 
When iron plows were first introduced, Sir Robert 
wished his tenants to trythem. They complied, but | 
tof course made up their minds that they were useless! | 
But what could they sayagainst them. That they 
worked well could not be denied, but, “we “be all 
agreed, Sir Robert,” they said, “ that they produce 

weeds |” . 


I was talking to Mr. Rathbone, of Genesee Coun- 
ty, to day, about his dwarf pears. He has a large 
orchard and the trees are doing finely. He talked 
about my theory of the blight. You knowl think 
that it is caused by a fungus produced from old roots 
and other woody matter in the soil. I did not ask 
him what he thought of this theory of the disease, 
but was pleased to hear him say that he was very 
careful to gather up the wood cut off in pruning. 
He had noticed one or two partial cases of blight, 
and said he had been careful to cut off the bliglited 
poftions, down into the sound wood, and burn them, 
So far so good, but I would give up all attempts to 
save a tree anyway affected. I would dig it up root 
and branch and burn it, and I would not set out an- 
other tree in its place, for a year or two at least—cer- 
taiply not till I had fully satisfied myself that there 
was no old roots left in the soil, and especially none 
affected with the. white spawn of the fungus. Better 
have a few vacancies, bad as they look, than to run 
any risk of spreading the disease, 





There will be a great crop of cherries this season, 
if the curculio does not take more than half of them. 
I never saw the trees so loaded. If people would 
only take a little pains to gather up and destroy the 
fallen fruit, which contains the larve of the insect, we 
should soon lessen the number of this pest ; and the 
same is true of the plum, apricot, &, ~ It will not 
save this year’s crop, but will lessen the number of 


unsuccessful in fighting insects, is, that we do not 
commence early enough, They multiply so enor- 
mously that the destruction of a female or of a nest 
of eggs is equivalent to destroying a million a year 
or two hence, We have been trying to save our cur- 
rants from the caterpillars, By examining the bush- 
es the middle of May the flies can easily be killed, 
and under the leaves will be found eggs in abundance, 
which can be readily crushed. This is not uripleas- 
ant work, but to kill the caterpillars themselves af- 
ter they have grown to some size, is a different op- 
eration, We found one leaf with 185 eggs on it, and 
there were many leaves on the same bush with from 
60 to 100 eggs on them. They are killed inamo 
ment, but let them hatch and it is not an easy mat-* 
ter to kill them in any way yet discovered. There 
will be a second brood of these insects in a few weeks 
and they must not beneglected. We can raise just 
as good currants as ever, but we must look to the 
insects, and attend to the matter in time. 


My onions are looking splendidly. I got the seed 
from Mr. GREGORY, and it was evidently of first qual- 
ity. Last year I failed entirely, owing in part to poor 
seed and not sowing early enough. I presume this 
year the price of onions will be low ; and it is a crop 
that cannot be kept over. If there is no demand for 
them they can be fed out tocattle. They are exceed- 
ingly fond of them.’ But.of course they must not be 
fed to mich cows, or even to cattle that are shortly 
to be killed for beef. The onions will communicate 
their flavor to the beef. With working oxen and 
young ‘cattle this objection does not hold. Onions are 
quite nutritious, and the avidity with which cattle 
eat them, indicates that they are good for them. 


One of the best agricultural authorities in this 
country—and I know no better in any country— 
writes: “I read your remarks on the rearing and, 
fattehing of Merino sheep with much pleasure, They 
deserve general attention. Mr. Johnston does well 
fattening. what he calls Merino sheep, because he 
buys them at mature age atalow price. By the 
way, I do not suppose many, if any, of them are full 
blood Merino. Those which I saw at his farm afew 
years since were evidently of mixed blood, though the 
Merino generally predominated. But in a test of 
breeds we must base everything on the first starting 
of the animals, Somebody must breed and rear 
them, and the question with which the public is con- 
cerned, is the relative cost and profit of the animals 
in their lifetime. It is surprising that this should be 
so frequently overlooked.” 

Thesheep Mr. Jounston fattened were not full 
blood Merinos. They were the common fine wooled 
sheep of the country, such sheep as in five cases out 








the insects next year. The reason why we are so 
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tion. Mr. J. says, he cannot fatten the “American” 
Merinos that exhale “gas tar.” 

Asour friend says, the question of the relative 
profit of different breeds must be determined, not 
merely while they are fattening, but for the whole 
period oftheir existence. It is of course important 
to know which are the most profitable sheep to fat- 
ten, but it is Of still greater importance to know 
which is the most profitable breed for the farmer to 
raise and to keep till sold to the butcher. This isa 
question which should be fully discussed by intelli- 
gent farmers in a candid and impartial manner. 


A farmer asked me to-day, as he was riding past, 
whether it was better to use tiles or stones for 
underdrains, and which was the cheapest. I think 
a stone drain can be made just as efficient as a tile 
drain, no better and no worse; and then in regard 
to the cost of making the drains with stones or tiles, 
I told him that it depended on the men he got to dig 
the drains. If he could get men that knew how to 
dig narrow drains, no wider than is necessary for the 
tiles, using narrow spades and a scoop to clean out 
the bottom, a drain might be dug in less than half 
the time required to dig a drain wide enough to lay 
stones in. But if he got men who could not be per- 
suaded to dig a narrow drain, and who would persist 
in digging them just as wide for small tiles as for 
stones, he might just as well use stones if ke had 
them near by on the Jand. 





One of my neighbors told me this morning (May 
29) that he wanted rain. Nothe. All he wants is 
a well drained and well cultivated soil. The season 
is very favorable. Let us be thankful—and keep 
the cultivator going! 


The papers state that in Washington “laborers are 


A PORTABLE SWILL BARREL, 


We generally use a wheel barrow for this Purpose 
from which the bottom boards are removed, and two 
pieces of iron run across and are bent down s0 ag to 
form a place for the bottom of the barrel to rest op. 
The objection to itis that when the handles of the 
barrow are raised the barrel is not quite level. gti) 
it answers the purpose. The American Agriculty 
rist describes one which isevenly balanced, on a pai 
of wheels, three feet in diameter, the spokes ano 
fellies of which should be made of the best materia] 
in order to secure great strength and lightness 
Dress out a stick of tough wood for an axletres, 
about two inches square, and make an axlearm on 
each end of it to fit the wheels. “The length of the 
main part of the axletree, between the wheels, should 
be about thirty inches. Make a square mortise 
through two opposite sides of the barrel, just large 
enough to receive the axletree, Let the work be 
done neatly, so as to secure a good fit, and calk the 
cracks with tow, or with the strands of a rope picked : 
to pieces. Two straight sticks for thills, with a crogs 





piece connecting the forward ends, are bolted to the 
axletree with small carriage bolts. 
should pass through the barrel, a little. below the 
bilge, provided the wheels are high enough to swing 
it clear from the ground. 


The axletree 


The advantages of such a portable swill barrel will 











plenty at one dollaraday.” Here we have to pay 
$1 50. The Railroad Company pays $1 37} per day. 
Wages must come down. I hearda builder say to 
day, that he had never known so few buildings going 
up and so many masons out of employment in the 
city, as at the present time. Ithink men ought to 
be well paid for their work, byt extravagant wages 
are injurious to all concerned. 





I see that the Legislature has passed a law for the 
protection of the Cheese Factories, to prevent the 
adulteration of milk. One of the provisions imposes 
a fine of $25 for not putting the’ “strippings” with 
the rest of the milk. They are much richer than 
the first drawn milk. Iwish they would passa 
law that*every person employed to milk eows who 
neglected to strip them clean, should be publicly 
horse-whipt! You donot only lose the richest of the 
milk by their carelessness, but the cows soon dry up. 


be readily appreciated by every one who desires to 
keep the offensive odor, which always arises from the 
piggery, at a distance from the dwelling house. The 
barrel, wheeled to the door of the kitchen, may re- 
ceive the swill, and can then be trundled back to the 
piggery. | Thus we dispense with all the disagree 
able handling and spilling of swiil, unavoidable when 
a swill barrel is stationary and the swill is carried in 
pails from the kitchen to thesty. Another very im. 
portant consideration is, that if an inclined plane be 
made for the wheels to run upon, the contents of the 


barrel may be poured directly into another barrel, 


or into the feeding trough, by simply elevating the 
shafts so as to turn the barrel over backwards. A 
barrel may be supported on wheels in this manner, 
for the purpose of carrying water to stock of anf 
kind, or for any other purpose where it is usual to 
cary water, liquid manure, etc., in pails. A lid should 
fit the top of the barrel closely, to keep the liquid 








from slopping over. 
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SWINE—CHARACTERISTICS OF BREEDS, &(, 


WE are indebted to Sanford Howard, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the Michigan Agricultural College, for advance 
sheets of a treatise on Swine—Characteristics of 
Breeds, &c., prepared by him for his forthcoming Re- 
port, There are few men so well qualified to dosuch 
a subject justice as Mr. Howard, and our readers will 
beinterested in a summary of his remarks: 

The Hog is not a native of America, but in the un- 
cultivated parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, the wild 
hog has existed from time immemorial. The domes- 
tic hog is unquestionably derived from the wild 

es. The subjugated animal, however, differs 
greatly in disposition and instincts from his untamed 
ancestors. The common hog is as dependent as most 
other domestic animals. In his natural state, on the 
contrary, he is sagacidus, bold and independent. 
When of mature age, and in full possession of all 
his faculties, he acknowledges no superior, and wil! 
not turn from his path for the prondest beast of the 
forest. Even the tiger and lion have found them- 
selves unable to withstand his furious charge, and 
have been laid in the dust never to rise again by 
wounds from his formidable tusks. But the domes- 
tic hog soon regains many of the primitive habits of 


the race, when allowed his liberty in situations where. 


he can supply himself with food. The semi-wild 
character of the “woods hog” of our Southern and 
Western States, shows this. 

The swine of the United States have been derived 
chiefly from Great Britian, though occasional im- 
portations have been made from other countries. 
The British stock of the presént day consists of 
various mixtures of aboriginal races of that country 
with various Asiatic stocks—chiefly Chinese and 
Siamese. The original English hog was a large 
coarse unthrifty animal, with a long, broad snout, 
large, flapping ears, low in the shoulders, long in the 
back, flat-sided, long in the limbs and large boned, 
with a thick hide covered with coarse bristles, The 
* Chinese hog, which has proved so useful in correct- 
ing the defects of the old English breed, is small 
boned with a remarkable disposition to lay on fat. 
The fat, however, is of too oily acharacter. The 
improvement which has been effected by means of 
the Chinese race, has resulted in the first place from 
lessening the bone and increasing the aptitude to 
fatten of the stocks with which they have been 
crossed, and afterwards selected from the cross-bred 
stock such specimens as possessed the requisite 
points as to symmetry. 

The general wants of the community in relation 
to pork, can be supplied by two classes of hogs, one 
for supplying the market with meat to be eaten 
fresh, and for bacon ; the other for ‘making pork for 
barreling. 








Among the most popular breeds of swine for the 
production of.clean pork, Mr. Howard names the fol- 
lowing : 

The Improved Suffolk. 

The Large Yorkshire. 

The Lincolnshire. 

The Leicestershire. 

The Byfield, or Newbury White. 

The Mackay. 

The Bedford, or Woburn. 

The Chester County, or Chester White. 

The Improved Suffolk is one of the most highly 
esteemed and valuable breeds, but its reputation 
has suffered from the indifferent and worthless ani- 
mals that were scattered over the country a few 
years since by ‘speculators. 

He has heard objections made to the Suffolks be- 
cause they are not large enough, but Mr. H, truly 
remarkes: “There is no difficulty in obtaining spec- 
imens of this breed that will reach the weight of 350 
to 400 pounds, dressed, at twelve to eighteen months 
old. If fairly fed, they will always be in a condition 
to kill from the time they are a month old.” 

The Large Yorkshire, isa breed of the largest 
class—specimens frequently reaching the weight of 
600 to 700 pounds and sometimes 800 pounds or more 
dressed, at two to three yearsold. Notwithstanding- 
this enormous size, they are not a coarse animal, 
Their color is invariably white. 

The Lincolnshire is also a large breed, and was 
formerly quite celebrated. An intermixture with the 
Chinese has produced a smaller breed-that matures. 
earlier. Both the large and the small Lincolnsiiires. 
have been introduced into this country, but are net 
now kept as a distinct breed. The former, Mr. H. 
states, is said to have been one of the parent stocks 
of the Chester-White. 

The Leicestershire was for a time one of* the most 
popular breeds in England. It was derived from 
the stock of the celebrated breeder, Robert Bakewell. . 
It was white, of large size, and doubtless. did much 
towards the improvement of the large varieties of; 
Britain, generally. They were, several years ago, . 
well known and quite popular in this country ;, but 
the stock has degenerated, and is hardly to be found 
at the present day, possessing its original character- 
istics. 

The Byfield, or Newbury-White breed, is of‘Amer 
ican origin. It first attracted attention upwards of 
60 years ago. It is believed to have derived its val- 
uable qualities either from the African or Chinese 
pig. No vestige of the breed is now to be found, 
though it is still common to sée advertisements of 
pigs represented to be of this breed ! 

The Mackay breed is also. of American origin. 
The late Captain John Mackay of Boaton, had a farm. 
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at Weston, Mass., on which he collected many hogs 
from different parts of the world. These various 
breeds were bred together, and the Mackay breed 
was the result. The breed, however, on account of 
its diversified originnever became sufficiently es- 
tablished, to be a distinct breed, and itis now extinct. 

The Bedford, or Woburn breed, originated on the 

state of the Duke of Bedford,at Woburn. It was 
wr some time one of the most valuable varieties 
anown. Various importations of this breed have 
seen made into this country. The first were sent as 
“ present to General Washington by the Duke of 
Bedford in 1792. Some of the decendants of this 
importation were introduced into Massachusetts by 
Col. Timothy Pickering, who was then Secretary of 
State under a portion of Washington’s administra- 
tion, and who then and afterwards manifested great 
{nterest in agricultural affairs. The breed was ex- 
tensively propagated in Massachusetts for many 
years, and as hogs of medium size, and especially 
for slaughtering at six to eight months old, they 
have never been surpassed. Nothing like a full- 
blood of the breed has been seen for twenty years or 
more. Diluted strains of the blood lingered later 
in what was called the “Hospital Breed,” kept at 
the hospita! for the insane, Worcester, Mass., but it 
would be difficult to recognize a trace of it at the 
present time. 

The Chester County, or Chester White, take their 
aame from Chester County Pennsylvania. Mr. H. 
says: 

“ Their origin is said to have been, in part, some 
large English hogs, much resembling the large Lin- 
coinshire before described. They had consider- 
able local reputation twenty or thirty years ago. 
Many persons, however, in Pennsylvania, who had 
kept them, resorted to crosses, more or less, with the 
Suffolk and similar breeds, several years since, for 
the purpose of correcting what was regarded as too 
much coarseness in the Chester stock. Of late, the 
Chesters have been much sought after by persons 
whose swine, from various causes, have become too 
small. The Chester County hog, as the writer first 
saw it in Pennsylvania, many years ago, may be des- 
cribed as of a white color ; of comparatively large 
size ; the head rather large ; the nose or snout thick, 
bat not long for the size of the animal; the ears 
Jarge, thick, and flapping ; the body rather long and 
tolerably round ; the back generally hollowing, fre- 
quently with a considerable settle immediately behind 
the shoulders ; the legs generally large in proportion 
to:the size of the body, and in fat animals frequently 
giving way so much as to bring the pastern joints 
fully to the.ground ; the skin rather thick, and cov- 
eredwwith long, wavy bristles, 

Many of the hogs which under the name of Ches- 
ter-County, or Chester White have been sent over | 








the country of late years, differ from: the ébowides 
cription in having upright and somewhat thin ears, 
less bristles, and less coarseness of bone—al] indica. 
ting a cross with some finer stock.” 

The above breeds, as before stated, are those most 
popular for the production of clear pork. Many fam, 
ilies, who put up pork for their own use, do not de 
sire such clear fat ; a carcase comprising more lean 
—fine grained, tender and juicy—could be used with 
less waste, and would at the same time be more ag 
ceptable to the palate. Besides, in our cities ang 
large towns, a great quantity of pork is consumed jn 
its fresh state. To be best adapted to this purpose 
swine shoulg be small boned, only moderately fat, 
but plump and meaty, the fiesh fine grained, and of 
the best quality asto flavor. Of breeds that an 
best adapted to these purpéses, and for making be 
con, Mr. Howard mentions the following : 

The Neapolitan, 

The Improved Essex, 

The Berkshire, 

The Hampshire. 

The Neapolitan is the most celebrated of the Ital- 
ian breeds—all of them of remarkable excellence, 
and descended according to MARTIN, from breeds es 
tablished before Rome fell. Some of the most eg 
teemed English breeds have derived their excellence 
from the Neapolitan. They have been introduced 
into this country, but are not sufficiently hardy to 
bear the exposure that swine ordinarily endure ia 
this climate. They are a small, black breed, almost 
destitute of bristles, short in the snout, small in the 
bone, with sharp, erect, ears, and with a remarkable 
aptitude to fatten. . Their value consists in impart 
ing these qualities to harder breeds, ’ 

The Improved Essex is one of the most valuable 
breeds now known. It derives ite excellence frem 
the Neapolitan, and like it is of a black color, with 
more size, firmer symmetry, and much better consti- 
tution. It has carried off more prizes at the Smitb- 
field show than any other breed. 

The Improved Berkshire, according to Youatt, and 
other authorities, the result of judicious crossing of 
the large old fashioned Berkshires with Siamese, 
Chinese and Neapolitan. It was introduced into 
this country about 1840, and ‘was for awhile very 
popular. Many of our people have reason tore 
member the “ Berkshire fever’—some from themon- 
ey they made, and others from the money they lost 
by it. During the excitement alluded to, the ‘breed 
was represented by speculators as far more valuable 
than any other, and specimens were sold at enormous 
prices. But their popularity soon declined, and 
from the hight to which they had been raised they 
went down to the opposite extreme in general esti- 


mation. The causes of this reversion of public 
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opinion were various. One, and not the least im- 
portant, was the exaggerated representations of their 
merits, made by interested parties. People found 
that they did not come up to the standard which en- 
thusiasts or sharpers had made, and being disap- 
pdinted in this, refused to see or acknowledge the 
true value which actually belonged to the breed. 
Another cause of their decline was the character of 
their meat. The Berkshire is, in all its phases, a 
lean-meated hog. Hence the pork is not so well 
adapted to barreling as that of some other breeds. 
It is, as before stated, clear, unmixed fat, that the 
packers want. 

But it may be supposed that the meat was well 
adapted to the fresh-meat market, and to making 
into bacon. This was the case to a certain extent. 
Some of the Berkshires were wellysuited to these 
purposes. The breed, however, varied greatly in 
character, according as the old Berkshires, or the 
breeds with which they had been crossed, predomi- 
nated. The large, lop-eared ones, which sometimes 
weighed 600 pounds, or upwards, each, dressed, were 
often coarse-fleshed, and not liked on that account. 
The very smallest, partaking most of the Siamese 
character, lacked constitution, and were not prolific ; 
but their flesh was fine grained and good. The me- 
dium sized ones, weighing about 300 pounds, dressed 
at twelve to eighteen months old, were in every re- 
spect useful hogs, except for the production of clear 
pork. 

The Hampshire is sometimes confounded with the 
Berkshire, but its body is longer and its sides flatter. 
The color is usually dark spotted, but is sometimes 
black, and sometimes white. The modern breed is 
composed of the large old Hampshire race; with the 
Essex, Chinese, and Neapolitan. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Howard justly re- 
marks, that with selection of swine, as well as cattle 
and other animals, regard should be had to the con- 
ditions or circumstances in which they are to be 
placed. All of theimproved breeds, so called, though 
possessing various merits in reference to certain per. 
poses, are less fitted to make a living for themselves 
than animals less advanced from the original type. 
The quiet disposition and tendency to fatten, for 
which some breeds are justly valued, must give 
place in the “woods hog,” or one destined to live by 
its own unassisted energies, to a habit of activity 
and a tendency to muscular fibre. Instead of the 
thin skin and scanty bristles of the refined varieties, 
the hog which is left to provide for himself, must be 
clad in a manner to protect him from the weather 
and shield him against the attacks of his enemies. 
Even in common farm management, the thinness of 
skin and absence of bristles may be carried too far. 
These traits, though indicative of aptitude to fatten, 
impair the constitution, when they exist in an ex- 
treme degree, and render the animal unfitted for 


THE HEXHAM FARMERS’ CLUB, 


Tue readers of the Genesee Farmer have fre- 
quently seen extracts from the reports of the Hex- 
ham Farmers’ Club, in Northumberland. From no 





information on agricultural matters. It seems from 
a recent article in the Jrish Farmers’ Gazette, that 
this club was started nineteen years ago, by Mr. 
John Grey, a land owner and active agriculturist in 
the district. “At present,” says the Gazette, “there 
are 221 members, and the club library éontains 
about 500 volumes. The subscription is only 5a. per 
annum, which is sufficient, as the club does not hold 
shows or plowing matches, leaving those matters to 
a society which embraces a wider district in its 
operations. Some trials of reaping machines, &c., 
have been made by the club, but its members con- 
fine themselves chiefly to thé discussion of useful 
subjects bearing upon agriculture. The meetings 
are held monthly, from October until April, and for 
several years the annual addresses delivered’ by Mr. 
Grey have been received with great interest, not 
only by the agricultural, but also by the political 
ournals, owing to the amount of sound teaching 
conveyed by him on tho’e occasions relative to mat 
ters in which society at large, as well as agricultur- 
ists, are interested. That the club has been of 
much service in promoting agricultural improve- 
ment is well known, and its success should incite 
others to form similar associations throughout the 
country. The celebrity of the Hexham Club may 
not, indeed, be attained; but, nevertheless, “much 
good might undoubtedly be done in a quiet way.’ 
Why cannot such a club be formed in Rochester? 





ARTIFICIAL CoMB FoR BEES.—A Swiss inventior. 
has been introduced into this country, to aid bees in. 
the formation of their comb. Narrow sheets of wax 
are imprinted by machinery, so as exactly to repre- 
sent the dividing wall of comb between the cells. 
These stripes are attached to the top of the empty 
hive, before the new ewarm is put in, thus enabling 
the bees to go immediately to work, and also in 
guiding them in making the sheets of comb in the 
proper direction. 





MANURE.—The American Agriculturist says:— 
“Manure is like money. No farmer ever has too 
much of it who appreciates in what his wealth lies,’” 
And it may also be added that like money, the more 
a man has the easier it is to get more. 





Ir is said that sugar beets cut into thin slices are 
excellent food for young calves, and that they eat 
them with avidity, requiring less milk and keeping 
sleek and fat. 
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other discussions in Great Britain do we derive more . 
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ROOT CROPS. 


THE turnip is the great “ root crop” of England. 
It owes its great value in that country to several 
causes, among which may be mentioned: ist. The 
opportunity the crop affords for cleaning the land, 
both before and after the seed is sown. It is justly 
termed “a fallow crop.” The land is usually plowed 
two or three times before seeding, with repeated 
harrowings, rolling, &c., till the soil is as clean and 
mellowas a garden. Then the seed is drilled on 
ridges, from two to two and a half feet apart, and 
the scuffle or horse hoe constantly used between the 
rows. The plants are thinned out with a hoe about 
a foot apart, and the crop is generally gone over with 
the hoe once afterwards, to single out any plants 
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that may have been left double, and to kill any 
chance weeds. A properly managed turnip fleld is as 
thoroughly cleaned as the best summer fallow could 


“make it. 2d, A larger amount of nutriment can be 


obtained per acre, than from any grass or grain crop. 
And this immense quantity of succulent food enables 
the farmer to keep a stock of cattle and sheep in 
winter, fully as large as during the summer, and to 
turn them out fat at a season when meat brings the 
highest price. 3d. Themoist summer climate of 
England, is favorable to the growth of the crop, 
while the moderate weather in winter, permits the 
crops to be consumed on the land whereit is grown, 
by sheep. 

It will be readily seen, in that respect, our circum- 
stances differ from those above alluded to. Our dry 
summers are not as favorable to the growth of the 
crop as the cooler and moister weather of England 
and Ireland. But on the other hand, we usually 
have. in this section, a long autumn, which favors 


re 
the formation of bulbs. We have also another ad. 
vantage: It is not necessary to sow the-seed as early 
as in England, and this affords a better opportunity 
for cleaning the land. So far as the growth of the 
crop is concerned, therefore, the advantages are 
pretty nearly balanced. The only decided adyag. 
tage which the English turnip grower has over us, 
is in being able to consume the turnips on the land, 
by sheep. When the turnips are drawn off the land 
for fattening beasts in the yard, as is the case on the 
heavier class of soils, the American farmer can raise 
turnips to nearlyas great advantage as the Britain 
farmer. 
These considerations lead us to this conclusion: 
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We should aim to raise roots which, other things 
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being equal, contain the most nutriment in a given 
bulk. 
Saying nothing about carrots which are seldom 
cultivated as an ordinary farm crop, mangold war 
zektontain about double the amount of nutriment 
ascommon white turnips, and are on many accounts 
the most profitable root crop for American farmers 
to raise. .They are less affected by dry weather; will 
keep longer and do not impart that unpleasant taste 
to milk which is one drawback to the use of turnips 
for milch cows. And, as we have before said, one 
bushel of mangolds contain as much real food as 
two bushels of white turnips, and consequently we 
save half the expense of handling and storing the 
crop. 

We say nothing about the extra amount of food 
which can be obtained from an acre of mangolds, as 
compared with turnips, for to obtain this amount we 
need richer land, and the crop must be sown earlier. 
But there can be no doubt that on good, rich, strong 
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Jand, at least three times the amount of food can be 
obtained from an acre of mangolds, as from the best 
kind of white turnips. 
+ The Swedish Turnip, or as it is usually called in 
this country, the ruta baga, contains the largest 
amount of nutriment of any of the turnip family, 
and the remarks which we have made in regard to 
mangold wurzel, willapply tothis crop. We get the 
advantage of more nutriment ina given bulk, and 
save much cf the expense of handling and storing. 

The common white turnip contains less nutriment 

than any other. We have known specimens that 
contain only 6 per cent. of dry substance, while ruta 
bagas contain from 10 to 12 per cent, and mangolds 
from 12 to 15 per cent. 

When turnips have to be stored for winter use, the 
expense of handling such varieties as the strap 
leaved turnip, will amount to three fourths the value 
ofthe crop. The English farmers can raise these 
varieties to advantage, because they cay be ccnsumed 
onthe land. They require less care in cultivation 
than ruta bagas, and thongh so watery, a large 
amount of nutriment can be obtained on an acre, 

The aim of the American farmer, therefore, should 
be first mangold wurzel, next ruta bagas, and as a 
crop which can be sown late, and requires compara- 
tively little cultivation, the common white trrnip. 

In, saying, “ comparatively little cultivation,” we 
would not be misunderstood. The great mistake 
wich is usually made in attempting to raise turnips 
isin not giving them good cultivation. Turnips 
must have good mellow land and clean, thorough cul- 
tivation. An English farmer usually expends about 
$50 per acre on his turnip crop. 

We think that as our system of agriculture ad- 
vances-as advance it must and will-more root crops 
willbe grown. In his admirable address delivered 
before the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, at its 
last annual meeting, the retiring President, James O, 
Sheldon of Geneva, presented several statements of 
turnip crops raised in Canada, which prove that 
large crops can be raised in thisclimate. Mr. Shel- 
don, himself one of our most enterprising farmers 
and breeders, says: “If I have any fixed determin- 
ation regarding my future course on the farm, it is 
to increase my root cultare, and I intend to raise a 
sufficient quantity toallow each animal a moderate 
supply daily.” He finds them “invaluable in rear- 
ing and feeding stock of all descriptions.” 





A Goop Pie.—Samuel Williams, of Waterloo, 
N. Y., writes that a market gardener near that vil- 
lage killed an April pig in December that dressed 
376 Ibs. He sold it for 17 cents per Ib., or $63.92. 
Not a bad spring pig. 





Tae chopping or grinding of grain to be fed to 


THE “GREAT IMPROVEMENT” IN SHEEP. 


THE New Hampshire Journal of Agriculture 
quotes from an exchange various assertions as to 
the wonderful “improvement” in Merino sheep 
claimed by some to have taken place within five, 
ten, fifteen or twenty years, and adds the following 
statements : 

Now this improvement begins about the time that 
the shrinkage in fine wool began to increase. Fif- 
teen or twenty years since the shrinkage in fine 
wool in New England was but 35 per cent., and it 
has been increasing every year since, until to day it 
is from 48 to 54 per cent. on selected, washed wool, 
and upon unwashed wool it is 72 per cent. Nec 
wonder that wool paye when dirt is sold for wool. 

But people are loth to believe that fine woo 
shrinks at this rate. We have an incident in point 
The owner of flock of fine wooled sheep, came not 
long since to one of the heaviest manufacturers of 
wool in the parts, and wished to sell his clip of wool. 
The manufacturer said that its shrinkage was so 
great, that he did not wish to buy. “But,” said the 
grower, “my wool does not shrink a great deal.” 
“Well,” was the reply, “if your wool does not 
shrink in cleansing badly, I will take it. You may 
bring me five or ten fleeces as a sample, and I will 
look at it and buy the lot if it be as you say.” Ina 
few days the grower came with five fleeces of wool. 
It was examined. “Now,” says the manufacturer, 
“your wool] will shrink 50 per cent. in scouring.” 
“No, that can’t be.” “ Well, I will scour it, and for 
every ounce it yields over 50 per cent. I will give 
you a gold dollar.” “ Agreed,” said the grower, and 
the wool was scoured. “Now,” said the manufac. 
turer, “ you must take the wool home and dry it, for 
the shrinkage will be so much, that if it were dried 
here, you would think we had taken some of the 
wool out of the parcel!” So the grower took the 
wool. home to.dry it and have it weighed! But he 
has not come back for his gold dollars / 

In an answer to another assertion on the part of 
those who cultivate “heavy fleeces,” we have the 
following : 

No! the manufacturer will not pay a bounty of 
68 cents on oil, nor “washed prices for wool wet in 
June and sheared in July.” He won't buy it at all, 
and the clip of one, two and three years will remain 
on the farmer’s hands. “That’s what’s the matter.” 
“A Vermont Farmer” is contributing a series of 
articles to the Brattleboro Record, on the sheep of 
that State, in which he ascribes the excellence of 
Vermont Merinos,—1. To their having had a better’ 
foundation te start from than any other’ State, im 
having more and better full-blood sheep to breed 
from ; and, 2. To there having been more and better 





stock operates as a saving of at least 25 per cent. 





practical breeders. “And yet it does no} follow,” he 
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goes on to say, “that the greatest excellence has 
been attained, or that no errors have been commit- 
ted—no, nor even that the sheep that have been 
sold highest are really the best sheep. 

“While some have bred mainly with a view to 
the growth of wool—and these would seem to be 
the most legitimate wool-growers—many others have 
bred wholly with a view to the sale of sheep, and in 
this they: have succeeded. And yet this does not 
prove that the sheep so sold were the best that could 
have been raised, or the best that have been raised. 
They were good for the seller, perhaps the best, in 
view of the profit he has realized from them. But 
were they the best for the buyer? If he can raise 
others from them and sell for similar prices they 
may be. But is this probable? It certainly is not 
sure to be so. A peculiar concurrence of circum- 
stances has favored the sale of a peculiar kind of 
sheep: The manufacturers have either heedlessly 
or foolishly, purchased their wool in such a way as 
to favor the growth of gum and grease rather than 
wool.. They have made it profitable for the grower 
‘to raise fleece composed of one-quarter wool and 
three-quarters gum, grease and dirt, and thus they 
have made sheep that yielded fleeces of this kind 
the most saleable. This has laid the foundation for 
our great sheep sales. This has given rise to the 
great call for heavy fleeced sheep, without regard to 
the amount of cleansed wool to be obtained from 


them. 
“But what if there should be a change of policy 


in this respect, on the part of the manufacturers? 
What if the buyers should adopt a common sense 
practice, and should discriminate in their purchases 
80 as to pay for only what they wantto buy? What 
if they should buy in such a way as to make every 
fleece more or less valuable exactly in proportion to 
the amount of actual wool in it? What would be 
the effect of that upon the selling and the breeding 
of sheep? Why, then the man who should want to 
procure a superior ram for breeding purposes, in- 
stead of paying $1,000 or $5,000 for that whose 
fleece is made up of six pounds of wool and eighteen 
pounds of gum, grease and dirt, would sooner pay 
the same for one that yields seven pounds of wool, 
even if his whole fleece uncleansed should not weigh 
mere than twelve or fourteen pounds, and even if it 
should not look so black as to make the sight of it 
dangerous tc breeding ewes, lest it might cause 
them to have black lambs. Such sheep may then 
be preferred, even if they do not. look any darker 
than it is natural for good full-blooded Merino sheep 
to be without any extra housing, pampering, or 


blackening over in any unnatural way whatever. 
* * oa * * * a 


“Tt is true this state of things has not yet come, 








a 
gum rather than wool, have done the most cun: 


thing they could do as far as selling sheep is con. 
cerned. In this they: have certainly been shrewd 
and successful. They have succeeded in raising 
sheep which, although perhaps of less value for any 
other purpose, have commanded higher prices than 
have ever been paid before. But there are strong 
indications that a different state of things is soon to 
take place. ‘If coming events cast their shadows 
before,’ then there is something indicated by the 
shadowy masses of heavy wool now lying unsold in 
the wool-rooms of many Vermont farmers, * The 
clippings of several successive years are remaining 
unsold.—Country Gentleman. 


A LAW FOR SCOUNDRELS AND BOYS, 


IRENEvS, in the New York Observer, comments 
upon a law just passed by the New York Legislature, 
that “any person who maliciously or wantonly in- 
jure any ornamental tree, shrub, or plant, whether 
situated on any private ground, or on any street, 
public place, public or private way or cemetery, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon con- 
viction, shall, for each and every such offence, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

If this law was the law also of every State, it 
would gradually work a great and good reform. 
And I think it quite likely that by degrees it will be 
enacted in other States, until the advertising nuis- 
ance is abated, the land over. 

The first clause is also a very proper provision. 
There is a passion among vulgar curiosity hunters to 
carry off bits of marble from every monument they 
visit, and’so dead are they to the meanness of the 
theft, that they never think that the piece they show 
is a monument of their own shame. They would 
crack off a corner of every marble in Westminster 
Abbey if they could do it without being detected- 
Some years ago one of these vandals wrote me a let- 
ter from Jerusalem describing the valuable curiosi- 
ties he had collected by chipping off fragments from 
this tomb and from that fountain, and he was greatly 
horrified when I denounced him as a robber, instead 
of congratulating him and the public on the interest- 
ing relics he was bringing home. 

One of these fellows, an English clergyman I be 
lieve he was, went into the sepulchre of Whitefield 
under the pulpit in the venerable church at New- 
buryport, and not content with doing as I did—ta- 
king up the skull reverently in my hands and putting 
it back into its place—he stole one of the arm bones 
and carried it off to his native land, asa great curi 
osity! He gave it to a gentleman who had sufficient 
good taste to see the gross impropriety of the felony, 
and he sent it back to its companions where it now 
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lies. This habit, too common all the world over, de- 
serves to be classed among the misdemeanors and 
punished accordingly. 

And the second clause is equally important, more 
goin our country than in any other, because our 
people, especially young America, are more addicted 
to the work of destroying trees, shrubs, &c., than the 
inhabitants of most countries are. In France the 
people have the freest range through parks where 
the walks are lined with flowers, but no one thinks 
of touching them. They are placed there for the 
enjoyment of all, and no one will be so thoughtless 
or so base as to appropriate them to his own use. 
Here it is not so safe to have flowers where they can 
be reached. In Greenwood a lady is now and then 
fined five dollars for plucking a rose. In the Central 
Park it is not expected that visitors will cary flowers 
there, because the guardians wish to be able to know 
that every one with flowers has stolen them. Here- 
after the picking a flower may come under the for- 
bidden things fn this law, and subject the culprit to 
a fine of $250, or a rest in jail of six months The 
same law applies to those little theives who slip 
within your gateway, or reach through the fence and 
despoil your shrubs anu plants of their beauty. ~All 
this petty but very anoying theiving is now to be 
broken up, as soon as the people, young and not 
young, come to understand that there is a daw to 
punish it as it deserves. Heretofore the only reme- 
dy has been in an action for damages, but the dam- 
age is little compared with the real injury one suf- 
fers in feeling, when the trees or plants on which 
he had set his ert are ruthlessly pulled to pieces 
by passing strange's. I< will take some time to get 
this good law into the minds of the million. The 
newspapers ought to publish it universally for the 
public benefit. But even then there will be many 
to whom it will not come. It would be well to post 
it as a notice on the highways, and let allmen know 
that there is a law to protect even the bark of a tree 
on the roadside. 

When Rev. Sydney Smith went to live in a rural 
parish in Yorkshire, he says: “Each farmer kept a 
huge mastiff dog ranging at large, and ready to make 
his morning meal on clergy or laity, as best suited 
his patticular taste. I never could approach a cot- 
tage in pursuit of my calling, but I rushed into the 
jaws of one of these shaggy monsters, I scolded, 
preached and prayed, without avail ;so I determined 
to try what fear for their pockets might do, Forth- 
with appeared in the county papers a minute accgunt 
of a trial of a farmer, at the Northampton sessions, 
for keeping dogs unconfined, where said farmer was 
not only fined five pounds and reprimanded by the 
magistrates, but sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. The effect was wonderful and the reign 


HORSES AT PASTURE, 


Every horse in the country ought, if possible, to 
have at least a few weeks’ run in the pasture. It 
will do for him what no kind of medicine or nursing 
can doas well. It will improve his hoofs, his hair 
and skin, his wind, his digestion, and blood, will 
take out stiffness and lameness, and put on flesh, and 
infuse new life generally, 

Before turning horses out, it is well to accustom 
them gradually to that kind of food, by cutting » 
little grass for them each day, or allowing them to 
“bait” for an hour or so daily inthe back yard. And 
when let out, they should not have “flush” feed at 
first, as they will be likely to overeat, and injure 
themselves, both in their looks and their wind. The 
best grass for a horse pasture is a mixture of Timo- 
thy, Blue grass, and Red Top, Horses relish this 
feed better when it is moderately short. When they 
are to be turned out for any length of time, and not 
to be used much in the meantime, they should haye 
on only a light pair of shoes. This will allow the 
hoofs to come in close contact with the soft earth, 
and will prevent contraction. Where horses cannot 
enjoy pasturage, they should have fresh cut grass as 
often as convenient, and should have their stall 
floors covered with tan bark, or better, have the 
planks taken up and clay floors laid —Americean Ag- 
riculturist. : 








A CANADIAN HARROW, 


Mr. ANDREW Back, of Warkworth, Percy, C 
W., sends a sketch ofa harrow to the Canada Far 
mer, which he says works much easier than a éom- 
mon harrow, does the work equally well, and covers 
more ground. It is especially useful on land only 


























partially cleared of stumps. Mr. B. does not describe 
it, but the accompanying cut will give an idea of its 
construction. He states that he intends to make a 
set of three harrows, to be drawn by three horses, 
and wide enough to harrow a whole land at once. 





Corn AS BEAN PoLEs :—A subsitute for bean poles 
is to plant two or three grains of Southern corn in 
each hill of beans, which, if necessary, may be tied 
together to support the bean vine more firmly, 

So says one of our contemporaries. Thdése who 
desire a good crop of beans, had better not resort to 
any such a substitution for poles. Ifthe corn grows 
as high as is necessary, it would leave very little 





of Cerberus ceased in the land.” 


plant-food and moisture in the ground for the beans. 
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. FARMING ON TYNESIDE, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Irish Farmers’ Gazette, 
who is writing a series of articles, headed “Ram- 
bles by Road and by Rail,” in his last letter from 
Northumberland, in the north of England, gives an 
interesting account of some of the farms in that 
neighborhood, from which we make a few extracts: 

The courts, or “curtains,” or “ hammells,” as the 
enclosures are termed in which cattle on Tyneside 
farms are chiefly kept, are usually open yards with 
a shed at one end. They vary in size, some holding 
three or four beasts, and others double the number. 
The turnip troughs run along the wall which divides 
one court from another, and a great improvement 
has been introduced on several farms on the Hospi- 
tal estate, by carrying the dividing wall to a greater 
hight, and then putting a roof over, so that the 
troughs on each side are covered. This is of much 
service to the cattle when feeding in wet weather, 
and the improvement is effected at very little extra 
cost. Boxes have also been introduced at some of 
the farm steadings, one fattening animal occupying 
each box. 

There is a very complete set of such boxes on the 

_ farm of Dilstonhaugh, of which Mr. Thomson is the 
tenant. Two ranges face each other, the space be- 
tween being open above. The roofs, a single lean-to 
in each case, are supported in front on cast iron pil- 
lars, fitted with grooves for the reception of the 
planks which close up the front, and which are in- 
creased in number as the manure accumulates in the 
box. Each box is eight feet in width, and eleven 
feet from the front to the back wall. It is just as if 
a long cart-shed had been divided into sections of 
the size mentioned, and a single fattening heifer or 
bullock put in each. 

M.. Thomson’s fattening beasts have got during 
the past season half a stone each of roughly ground 
wheat as a mid-day feed, with a morning and after. 
noon feed of sliced turnips. A week or two before 
going off to market, the fat beasts are allowed some 
cake, in order to improve their touch. Mr. Thomson 
has used wheat largely during the past season—not, 
indeed, his best wheat—and the effect has evidently 
been to increase the tallow considerably beyond the 
proportion it bore in previous years, when wheat 
was not used Mr. Thomson’s store beasts also get 
a daily feed composed of half wheat meal, roughly 
ground, and half light oats, with some turnips. We 
also found a considerable number of store beasts in 
a shedded yard at a distance from the steading, and 
those beasts had been wintered on straw, with an 
allowance of 3} Ibs. each of rape-cake daily, but no 
turnips. On this keep they are in capital condition, 
and quite ready to go ahead on the grass. The 


‘fs. ee 
has not been ground, as no advantage was found 


when this was done. In the case of his farm 

Mr. Thomson gives one feed daily of wheat mea} 
mixed with a little bran, the other two daily feeds 
being made up of second oats. At first he cooked 
the wheat meal and bran before giving it to the 
horses, which answered very well, but it was trouble. 
some ; consequently, he tried what effect merely 
damping the stuff with cold water would have, and 
this, too, was satisfactory, but latterly he has found 
it quite as satisfactory to give the feed in a dry state, 
His horses are in splendid condition; in fact, ong 
may travel a long way ere he sees five pair of such 
horses turned out on one farm, both as to shapes and 
condition. 

Dilstonhaugh is a beautiful farm, and Mr. Thom. 
son evidently does it every justice. His fields haye 
keen considerably enlarged, with,a view of intro 
ducing steam plowing, for which we should think 
the farm well adapted. His neighbor, Mr. Lee, who 
occupies another large farm close to Dilston, is also 
a very skillful cultivator. In fact, so well is Mr. 
Lee known and esteemed as such, that he has always 
two or three young gentlemen residing with him ag 
agricultural pupils —“ mud-students,” as they are 
termed in the north of England—and, perhaps, the 
best evidence of the care which Mr. Lee bestows 
upon his pupils will be found in the fact that Mr. 
Wrightson, who has recently been appointed profes. 
sor of agriculture at Cirencester, was trained by Mr. 
Lee, and had only left him a very short time before 
getting that highly honorable appointment. 

The farm horses in the district are generally of a 
compact, short-legged, active description, not too 
heavy, but up to their work. Swing plows are 
chiefly used ; still, we did see a “ Howard” here and 
there, and we should say that a deal of the land is 
well suited for the improved wheel-plow. In many 
cases we observed mere lads working a pair of 
horses, the high wages paid to older hands rendering 
it necessary to put a lad somewhat sooner between 
the stilts of a plow than was formerly the case. 
The ordinary wages paid to farm servants, single 
men, hired by the year and boarded in the farm- 
house, ranges from £20 to £26 per annum, ($100 to 
$130.) Married farm servants have on an average 
16s. a week, with cottage and small garden. They 
also receive annually 4 bushels of wheat, 60 stones 
of potatoes, and coals carted free. An addition of 
£1 ig made to each man in harvest, or, in lieu of 
their dinner daily during that season. The married 
farm servant, or “hind,” as he is termed, is bound 
to find a woman to work in the fields or bam 
throughout the year, for whose services 10d. a day 
in winter and 1s. a day in summer is paid. Regular 





-wheat given to the fattening sheep at Dilstonhaugh 
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winter, say four months, and 16s. to 17s. throughout 
the of the year. Occasional laborers get about 
1s.'a week more than those who have constant em- 
ployment. Draining, &c., is set by task work, and, 
of course, everything depends on the ability of the 
workmen ; but they usually earn from 16s. to 20s. 
per week. Irishmen form a considerable proportion 
of the occasional laborers, as well as those who take 
occasional jobs at draining, &c.; and although the 
departure from Ireland of so many able laborers 
may be regretted when the ample field which exists 
for them in their own country is taken into consid- 
eration, yet, as that home field is not open to them, 
and does not afford them in most cases anything be- 
yond temporary employment, they cannot be blamed 
when they seek out other openings for the exercise 

of their industry, such as those which the agricul- 

tural, as well as the mining and manufacturing, 

parts of England and Scotland present. 

THEORY OF LAND DRAINAGE, 

A PLANT, though spreading its roots to a certain 
distance all around it in the soil, is stationary, and 
must have its fogd brought to it. That is the first 
main fact on which the need depends for # current 
of water through the land. Water, a powerful sol- 
vent, brings substances out of the air which the 
plant requires as food, and these substances increase 
its powers as a solvent of other matters ip the soil 
which the plant also needs asfood. Moreover, water 
brings from the air materials of use in the soil in 
manufacturing food for the use of plants. On all 
these grounds, then, it is of importance that water 
should go through the soil after going through the 
air, It becomes laden with vegetable food by pass- 
ing through the air, and it becomes still more laden 
with vegetable food by passing through the soil, till, 
when traversing the soil, it passes stationary roots 
and enters them, and feeds the plants to which they 
belong. And there are special reasons why rain 
water should be induced fo pass through the soil 
rather than lie stagnant on it. In the latter case it 
is not only. useless to the plant, but it is directly 
mischievous. By evaporation it cools the surface, 
whereas by percolation through the land it carries 
the warmer temperature of the surface into the sub- 
soil; and of what value this is to the growth of 
crops may be gathered from the experience of the 
last autumn, which has been so productive of growth 
in our pastures to so unusually late a season—not 80 

‘much from the increased temperature of the‘ air 
during November and December, which has been 
only about 2¢ or 3° above the average of the last 30 
years, as from the increased temperature of the soil 
and subsoil at one and two feet deep, which has been 
5e and 6- above the average of the past 13 years, 
during which observations have been made near 





London. And not only is it of importance that rain, 
by passing through the land, should carry the tem- 
perature of the surface, warméd by the direct rays 
of the sun, downwards, rather than, by evaporating 
from the surface, it should carry the heat away and 
cool the soil; but the percolation rather than 
stagnation of the water is desirable, because in the one 
case air is made to permeate the land, in the other 
it is excladed. The chemical changes which air pro- 
duces on and in the soil are desirable, and result in 
the preparation of useful food for plants; while by 
its exclusion, substances of a poisonous nature, es- 
\pecially where iron and vegetable matter exist to- 
gether in the soil, are formed.—Morton’s (English) 
Farmer’s Calendar, 


FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Genesee Farmer, writes 

to know how to cure foot rot in sheep. * John John- 
ston, to whom we sent the inquiry, kindly replies as 
follows : 
' “Foot rot in sheep can be thoroughly cured by 
thorough paring of all the hoof from the diseased 
part, and applying a salve made of pulverized blue 
vitriol mixed with lard, butter, or any other grease. 
If hot weather, a little tar added to the mixture is 
an improvement. Those sheep that are diseased 
must bé separated from the sound at the first dress- 
ing, but*the sound must have salve applied to their 
feet, else some of them will become lame in a short 
time. The diseased ones should be dressed over 
again in a few days, say three or foyr, every foot 
being closely examined. See that no part of the 
hoof has been left covering the sore. The sound 
ones should be dressed over again in about a week 
from the first dressing, or sooner if any are seen 
lame. About three dressings in that way will gen- 
erally effect a cure, if the paring has been thorough. 
It requires thorough work to eradicate that disease, 
but I know from experience that it can be done in 
the way I state. But if the land is wet where they 
pasture, or land thd retains water on or near the 
surface for days after it rains, it is very difficult to 
keep the sheep sound in the feet.” 

Mr. Johnston has had some experience in this 
matter, and we are glad to publish his method of 
curing this disease. Those who do not preserve the 
Farmer, should keep this article for future refer- 
ence. 


How To LEAD ANIMALS.—Cattle, it ia said, of all 
descriptions, horses, calves and sheep, may be led by 
making a slipping noose and fastening it to the 
lower jaw, passing the zope (which must be small) 
around the neck and through the noose on the jaw. 
It is a very easy way of leading a sheep, one not 
obliged to go behind and “push.” After once pull- 

















ing, the sheep will follow right along with no trouble. 
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NOTES BY 8S. W. 


Mons. DECHARRUZ, in a late publication, gives us 
the results of his experiments, which prove that the 
production of ammonia is completed in a porous soil 
from atmospheric air and water. This theory will 
be the more readily believed as it speaks to the life 
of all good tillers of the soil, from the days of old 
Sethro Full to the present time ; it is on the princi- 
ple that “ hoeing is manuring.” , 

I had long given up ‘trying to grow pie-plant as 
early on my clay as my neighbors have it on light 
sandy soils; but this season I have learned that 
pie-plant will come forward as early on a clay 
soil as on sand, if the clay is sufficiently ameliorated 
by decomposed vegetable matter. The clay needs 
only to have its adhesiveness so far destroyed that 
it will neither pack down nor form lumps. As rhu- 
barb is the king of ammonia consuming plants, its 
early growth and luxuriance on a poroys soil, is a 
case in point to illustrate Mons. D.’s theory. I have 
long been of opinion that a soil rich in potash, if 
well tilled, had power to decompose atmosperic air, 
form new combinations, and enrich itself; and Mons. 
D. at least would say, “vous aver raison.” 

TOMATO PLANTS. 

The aphorism that “honesty is the best policy,” 
seems to be illy understood by the growers gf tomato 
plants for market ; instead of planting them singly 
in the hot-bed, and transplanting from thence into 
pots to harden, they let them grow as close together 
as hogs’ bristles, in the hot-bed, until they are six or 
eight inches high, and then stick them into pots for 
market, where they are called “well hardened 
plants ;” as such plants have had all their fine roots 
broken off, they have to struggle for life two or 
three Weeks after they are set out, and bear fruit no 
earlier than seedlings. I once bought some potted 
tomato plants that had all their fine roots intact; 
when the earth and plant was removed to the gar- 
den, the plant grew apace, ag though it did not 
know it had been transplanted; but when,I after- 
wards asked Daniel if he should have more such 
plants for sale the next season, he replied, “No, I 
can’t compete with the rest of the trade; I have 
sold out.” “What a simpleton,” was my reply; 
“as soon as your honest fame was established, you 
quit business to lose your reward.” I this spring 
grow tomato plants in the house; as soon as they 
afe an inch or two high, I set them singly in small 
pots, with a piece of shingle over the hole in the 
bottom, so that the earth may be pushed out with- 
gout digturbing the roots of the plants; but they 
need much care and frequent watering. 

OUR GRAIN EXPORTS, 


H. C. Carey has been writing long letters to 


Speaker Colfax, teaching him political y 
What will our grain-growing farmers say to his 
broad assertion, “that millions on millions of dollars 
worth of food, that ought to be consumed at } 
has been forced upon the English market, thus low, 
ering the price there, and that’ every reduction then, 
is followed by a similar reduction here?” Had Mr, 
Carey been’the Grand Tycoon of Japan, the ports 
of that country would not now have been opened to 
the trade of the world. 

We have had a very forward spring, but rather 
wet and cool of late; even peas now refuse to lurn. 
riate. It is said that we have the prospect of a 
great wheat crop. 

Waterloo, May 11th, 1865. 





COUCH GRASS AS A MEDICINE, AND AS FOOD, 


Ir is stated in the Veterinarian, that an infusion 
of the Triticum repens, couch, or twitch grass, in 
the proportion of one ounce of the dried and eut 
stem, to a pint of water, and given in the course of 
the day, has been found by Mr. H. Thompson, of the 
University Hospital, to be very beneficial in irritable 
conditions of the bladder. According to him, it is 
important that the plant should be gathered in the 
spring, shortly before the leaves appear; the stem is 
then to be slowly dried, without artificial heat, and 
cut into the requisite lengths for use. 

Professor Burnett, in his excellent treatise on 
British plants, observes :—“ The couch grass of the 
farmers, which is here regarded as a noisome weed, 
is collected on the continent as food for horses. 
Cattle of all kinds are fond of the underground 
shoots of this plant, which are both sweet and 
wholesome.” Sir Humphrey Davy found them to 
contain nearly three times as much nutritious «mat 
ter as the stalksand leaves. And it has been stated 
on the authority of a French veterinary surgeon, 
that exhausted and worn out horses are often speed 
ily restored to health and condition, by giving them 
daily one or two bundles of couch grass, of ten o 
twelve pounds each, mixed with carrots.—(Canada 
Farmer. 





Dr. LEE says, in the Country Gentleman, in aa 
article on Maryland and Virginia lands, that: 

“Taking the District of Columbia as the climatic 
average of the two States, my experience here is 
that a man working four days in a week, may pro 
duée as much food and other necessaries of life in » 
year, as he can in Central New York by working six 
days ina week. This problem is based on natural 
agricultural forces, which are as reliable as night 
and day, summer and winter.” 

This is probably true, provided he has equally rich 
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HOWARDS 21@ ZAG HARROW. 


In the common harrow, the outside parts do not 
act upon the land as felly as the center, and hence 
it is necessary to “lap” more or less, to render the 
work uniform. There are one or two obvious objec- 
tions tothis plan. It is not always easy to deter 
mine how much it is necessary to “lap,” so that all 
the land shall be evenly harrowed, and there is no 
way of judging whether the team has been kept 
steadily at work or not, for though the proper ex- 
tent of land has been gone over, it may have been 
but imperfectly harrowed, owing tothe teamster 
giving too little lap. In plowing, rolling, cultivating, 
&c., it is easy to determine whether a [fair days’ 
work has been done, but in harrowing such is not 
the case, for the reason above alluded to. 
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In the English harrow, figured above—manufac- 
tured by the Howards of Bedford—there is no neces- 
sity for letting the implement run on any portion of 
the land already gone over, as the harrow is so cone | 
structed, that the land on the sides is as thoroughly 
harrowed asin the center. Our whole system of 
harrowing needs a thorough investigation. The 
harrows are poorly constructed, and the work, in 
many cases, thost absurdly performed. Let us con- 
sider “why we harrow,” and the best means of accom- 
plishing the object, and this important part of farm 
labor will be more efficiently performed. ~ 





CUT WORMS AND DEEP PLOWING. 


Your correspondent, F. G., in speaking of a suc- 
cessful corn crop says: “The sod turned in deep, 
the worms are kept below, working in the sod, until 
the corn has a good start, That is the theory, and 
it seems a successful one.” 

Iam am earnest advocate of deep plowing, and 
practice it too, but I do not want any such reason as 
that assigned for it. It is true in neither fact nor 
“theory.” The common destructive cut worm is 
hatched late in the autumn, living on tender shoots 


into the ground and there lies dormant until the ap- 
proach of spring, when it ascends and commences 


| 





above ground at the period of its growth, in which it 
is destructive to crops, and if F. G. has any doubts 
he hasonly to examine the plants destroyed by the 
Villains ; and if he desires to see them at it, let him 
take a lantern and in the evening visit his crops 
which are being injured by them. They obtain 
their food nights and cloudy weather. ‘ If he turns 
them under deeply with the plow, they at once as- 
cend to the surface in quest of food, as I have occa- 
sion to know to my loss. Last May I turned over an 
old pasture eight inches deep, and planted corn. On 
the 9th, 16th and 11th of June I was compelled to 
go through the entire field and kill cut worms, and 
plant over. I never saw a crop so badly injured. It 
took nine days work to replant ten acres. 

If I thad plowed the land late in the fall, after the 
young cut worms had housed themselves for a long 
sleep, the hard freezing of winter would have des- 
troyed them; but turning them up to the sun in 
early spring served only to quicken their activity.— 
Cor. Co. Gent. 


A LARGE CROP OF TURNIPS. 


IN THE Genesee Farmer for April 1862, Mr. John 
T. Andrews of West Cornwall, Ct., gave an account 
of a crop of ruta bagas raised by him the previous 
season, the yield of which, was, by actual measure- 
ment, 416} bushels on a quarter of anacre, or 1666 
bushels per acre. They were sown June 20th, on 
ridges 27 inches apart, and thinned out in the rows 
ten inches to a foot apart. The land had been very 
heavily manured, and in addition to this, after the 
ridges were made, a compost of hen droppings, night 
soil, ashes, plaster, &c,, was scattered in the ridges, 
which were then split with the plow, turning the 
soil back again and covering up the manure. 

We mention the fact at this time, as we seé a 
statement going the rounds of the papers, that Mr. 
Andrews has raised a crop of 2102 bushels per acre. 
We had supposed his former crop was one of the 
largest ever raised, but it would seem that he has 
beaten himself. 


A HOME MADE PORTABLE FENCE FOR THE GARDEN, 


A correspondent of the Boston Oultivator says, that 
for several years he abandoned all attempts to culti- 
vate strawberries because his hens and turkeys run 
at large, and strawberries were favorite eating for 
young turkeys; they picked all the ripe ones in a 
bed much sooner than he could, and the hens, to.say 
nothing of the chickens, did likewise. Some eight 
years since, he made an attempt to overcome the 
difficulty, wliich was so successful that quite a num- 
of his friends adopted the plan, which he describes 


as follows: 














its ravages. It always seeks and obtains its food 





“On a rainy day, I set the men to sharpening one 
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end of several bundles of lathes, and when finished, 
I took two strips of inch board, one and one half 
inch wide, spread them about two and one half feet 
’ apart, and nailed on the lathes, the width of a lath 
apart, the strips being about twelve feet long; this 
gave me a moveable fence, which I tied up to stakes, 
driven into the ground. This fence I used to protect 
my vegetable beds when first planted in spring, and 
when the strawberries began to form, moved them to 
the strawberry beds. Ifthe fowls were disposed to 
trouble the tomatoes after the strawberries were 
gone, I enclosed them with this portabie fence ; so 
that with a very small outlay at first, I furnished my 
family with strawberries, and segt many to market, 
having found the raising of this fruit a suurce of 


profit.” . 





AFFECTION OF A DOG FOR A CAT. 


Ware traveling through the southern portion 
of New Hampshire, I stopped over night at the 
house of a friend, who is a sort of Jack-at-all-trades, 
doing a little farming, and doing it on modern, scien- 
tific principles—and from his few acres, cultivated 
on this plan, he reaps as large crops, and realizes as 
much net gain, as the man who cultivates twice the 
soil with but about half the manure necessary to 
make it remunerative. It is strange that farmers 
will expend so much hard labor, and get in return 
86 meager pay. But to our story of the dog. This 
farmer owned a large black half Newfoundland dog* 
and a fine looking Malta cat, and he said they ate, 
played, and slept together. If he missed her, he 

‘ would go around and whine in the most touching 
manner till he found her, and his joy was exhibited 
by fondling and caressing most fraternally. While 
the good woman of the house was preparing the 
supper, the cat and dog lay down together near the 
stove, and the tea-kettle began to boil over on the 
stove, with a spattering hiss. The dog sprang up 
and got out of harm’s way; but the cat would not 
take the hint, and the noble dog would rush most 
up to her and whine, and then jump back. This 
did not answer, and with a vigorous spring he 
caught her by the neck and dragged her away. 
This affection for the cat, and cautiousness, chal- 
lenges'our warmest regard for brute instinct. 

Tuftonberough, N. H., 1865. J. L. Hanser. 








MANAGEMENT OF WORKING OXEN 





It is not so much hard labor that heats oxen and 
makes them loll in warm weather, as the ill treat- 
“ment of rough and abusive drivers. Treat them 
* with gentleness when at work ; feed them well and 
regularly three times a day, with cut hay and straw 
wet with water, sprinkled with oat and Indian corn 
meal, at least twelve quarts, besides some roots dai- 





ly ; let them have clean water as often as they are 
fed, and not require them: to drink that which is im. 
pure, or stagnant; give them at Jeast two hours 
after feeding to chew the cud and rest, and they will 
perform a vast amount of hard work, and increase in 
flesh at the same time, and will usually be found to 
be more convenient for many purposes than horses, 
Let it be reiterated that it is not the hard labor that 
oxen perform that exhausts their energies. Oxen 
were made for hard service; and if treated kindly 
and carefully, they will labor hard every day, and 
still grow fat. But when fed a stinted allowance of 
poor hay and meal, worried and abused by a bawling 
ill-natured driver, who incessantly applies the lash 
or goad, and dragged out by carrying on their necks 
a huge cart tongue, from morning till night, their 
strength fails, and sensible people are led to conclude 
that they cannot endure the heat like a horse,— Ag. 
riculturist. . 


REMEDY FOR KICKING cows, 





Cows, says a contemperary, seldom kick without 
some good reason for it. Teats are sometimes chap. 


ped or the udder tender, harsh handling hurts them, 
and they kick. Sometimes long and sharp finger 
nails cut their teats, and sometimes the milker pulls 
the long hairs on the udder, while milking. Shear 
off the loag hairs, cut long finger nails close, bathe 
chapped teats with warm water, and grease them 
well with lard, and always treat acow gently. She 
will never kick unless something hurts her, or 
she fears a repetition of formed hurts, When 
handled gently, cows like to be milked. When 
treated otherwise, they will kick and hold up their 
milk. It is quite as consistent to whip a sick child 
to stop its crying, as to whip or kick a cow, to pre- 
vent her kicking while being milked. 


SURFACE MANURING,' 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: Iam not surprised at 
your correspondent Buckeye being opposed to sar- 
face manuring. I would have been so myself, had not 
experience taught me better. I have used manure, 
only as a top dressing, for the last twenty-six years, 
and I do think one load used that way is worth far 
more than two plowed under on our stiff land. 

I learned by experience, never to dispute any 
practice in farming until Ihad tried it. It was an 
able writer on pigeon-weed, more than 35 years ago, 
that cured me of self confidence. JoHN JOHNSTON. 








Cotors oF Pies.—“ An absent member” of the 
Centrai Farmers’ Club, writes to the papers to say 
that—“ on reading over the ‘ pig debate’ the ques- 
tion of color and capability of bearing heat 
an undecided question. How was it that the learned ’ 
ones did not remember that in Naples and Southern 
Italy, the hottest parts of Europe, black pigs only 
are to be found? At Gibraltar white pigs lose their 





tails and blacks do not. 
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GARDEN WORK FOR JUNE. 


June is the month in which vegetation makes the 
most rapid growth. Heat and moisture, both of 
which generally abound in June, are two of the 
three principal agencies employed in vegetable 
growth, and as the sun is above the horizon more 
hours in June than any other month of the year, so 
light, the third agent, is more plentiful. 

The chief business of the gardener during this 
month, is to apply a little stimulus to the growing 
plants, and to remove all obstructions to their 
growth. The stimulus may be. applied in two 
ways—by the application of liquid manure, and by 
stirring the soil. The first. is applying manure di- 
rectly—the second indirectly. By stirring the soil, 
we not only manure it, but we also remove obstruc- 
tions to the growth of plants. Weeds also obstruct 
the growth of vegetation, and should be promptly 
removed, by the hoe as far as possible, and by hand 
where the hoe cannot be used. : 

I have come to look upon all respectable weeds as 
a blessing rather than a curse, as they compel the 
gardener to stir the soil. I am hardly prepared to 
place quack-grass in the list of blessings, but its use 
may yet appear. 

Asparagus.—It is well to cease cutting asparagus 
by the middle of June, (when green peas takes its 
place,) otherwise you may weaken its roots. It 
would be well then to give the bed a light dressing 
of fine manure, to enable it the better to prepare 
strong germs for the next year’s crop. 

Beets—Sow the Long Blood still for winter. It is 
well to sow all seeds a little deeper than earlier in 
the season, as the surface dries out so quick under 
the hot sun. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower—Transplant the early 
part of the month for fall use, and the latter part 
for winter's. Hoe as soon as they get started, and 
keep hoeing every ten or twelve days until they be- 
gin to head. The early varieties may be sown this, 
to transplant next month into plats from which early 
vegetables have been removed. Twoand a half feet 
each way is the proper distance to set the larger 
cabbages,—- half that distance will answer for the 


. smaller varieties. 





Carrots.—Sow early the Long Orange, or the Long 
White, and later the Early Horn. 

Celety— May still be sown for winter supply. 
Those plants pricked out of the hot bed last month 
should be planted in trenches the latter part of the 
month,—the trenches four feet apart and one foot 
deep, made very rich and mellow. Set them eight 
or ten inches apart in the trenches, and shade them 
with boards for two or three days. 

Cucumbers—May be sown any time during the 
month for pickles. 

Sweet Corn.—Plant at intervals through the month 
for succession. Hoe the early planted, cutting up 
the weeds, stirring the whole surface, but do not 
make much of a hill. 

Egg Plant.—Transplant early in the month, and 
if sunny, shade for a day or two, and water. 

Melons.— Hoe frequently, apply liquid manure, 
and be on the alert for bugs. 

Okra—May be planted the very first, and that 
planted last month thinned to one foot. 

Peas.—Sow early sorts for late summer's use, and 
for seed, as the bugs will not infest the late sown. 
After the middle, the early varieties should be fit 
for the table. Do not pick them until the pods are 
filled, and do not teat the vines, as they will gener- 
ally admit of two or three pickings. 

Parsnips—May be sown early in the month. A 
deep mellow soil is essential to produce long, straight 
roots, free from branches. ; 

Sweet Potatoes.—The first half of June ié¢ the 
proper time for transplanting the aweet potato. It 
is very sensitive to cold, therefore should not be put 
out until all danger from cold winds as well as frost 
is past. A light, dry, sandy soil, is requisite to pro- 
duce dry, fine-flavored tubers. If to be planted in 
hills, mark out the ground three feet each way, put 
a fork-fell of stable manure to each hill, and raise a 
hill from ten to fifteen inches high, on which set a 
plant. The ground should be left hard wnder the 
hill, to make short, thick tubers. If to be planted 
in drills, mark one way three feet apart, scatter ma- 
nure along the marks, gnd throw up ridges, on the 
top of which set the plants, eighteen inches apart. 
The Nansemond is the best variety to cultivate at 
the North. 

Rhubarb.—Any surplus can be canned or bottled 
for the future. Allow no stalks to go to seed. 

Squash—The late varieties may be planted the 
very first of the month. 

Tomatoes.—Good strong plants may yet be set. 
Hoe often, drawing a little dirt to the plants every 
time to support them. 

SMALL FRUITS. 
With small fruits, we this month begin to reatize. 
OCurrante—First appear upon the table in their 
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green state. Stewed, and well sweetened, they are 
excellent for sauce or pies. They ripen the latter 
part of the month, and should be gathered as soon 
as ripe for jelly, but are better for eating and table 
use when dead ripe. 

Raspberries and Blackberries—Will show a dispo- 
sition to throw up numerous shoots. All but half 
a dozen of the strongest should be destroyed: 

Grapes—It will pay to go over the grapes once a 
week, and break off all the surplus shoots. It will 
impart strength and vigor to what remains, causing 
them to produce much larger and fairer fruit. 

Strawberrics.—Now is the time to regale on this 
most delicious of fruits. Give the vines a last hoe- 
ing, and when they commence ripening, mulch 
them. This will keep the berries clean, the ground 
cool and moist, thus prolonging the bearing season. 

P. Cc. R. 





DWARF APPLE TREES, 





THERE is a tendency in this country to separate 
fruit growing from ordinary gardening. Apples and 
peaches are mere farm crops, grown in fields on a 
large scale; and dwarf pears are frequently grown 
in orchards devoted entirely to this crop. Where 
fruit is grown for profit, the practice is undoubtedly 
a good one, from the increased facility afforded for 
the use of horse cultivation, But there is also a 
tendency to adopt the same system of planting in 
gardens and grounds kept for private use and pleas- 
vre, and where economy of labor is not the first con- 
sideration. 

In private gardens of considerable extent, the 
practice may be a desirable one, but in the majority 
of cases, we think more pleasure is derived from 
laying out a “kitchen garden” in the old-fashioned 
way. We have known many pleasant gardens of 
this kind. There would be a gravel walk through 
the centre, and a cross-walk in the middle, and an. 
other one fifteen or twenty feet from the top, where, 
if a southern aspect, a nice border would be formed 
for early crops. If the garden was wide enough, 
there would be a walk also on each side, or at a 
little distance from the hedge, leaving a nagrow bor- 
der. On the sides of the walks there would be some 
espalier apple trees, of such varieties as the Kes- 
wick Codlin. Then how well the gooseberry and 
currant bushes looked trained on a single stem and 
thoroughly pruned. Strawberries can occupy some 
of the borders on ‘the sides of the walks to great 
advantage, being especially convenient for picking. 
There are few things that look better along the 
walks than dwarf apple and pear trees. The latter, 
indeed, are frequently met with in gardens, planted 
along the walks, but dwarf apples are not so com- 
mon, though equally appropriate. In fact, no gar- 


den is perfect without them. If properly 

they need occupy but little space, and there ig some. 
thing very pleasant in seeing such large fruit on 
such small bushes. Those, too, who wish to b 
acquainted with a number of varieties can cultivate 
them in this way on a small space, and besides these 
dwarf trees come into bearing in less than half the, 
time of ordinary trees. 

Thomas Rivers, the well known English pomolo. 
gist, in the twelfth edition of his “Miniature Fruit 
Garden,” recently issued, has a new chapter on the 
culture of dwarf apple trees in market gardens for 
profit, some extracts from which, with a sketch of 
the trees, we transfer to ourcolumns. We have our 
doubts as to whether dwarf apples can be profitably 
raised in this country as a market crop, but they 
should certainly find a place in every well kept gar. 
den. Mr, Rivers says: 

“Our market gardeners, as a rule, are very def. 
cient in their knowledge of fruit-tree culture, and 
they have much to learn. The usual practice with 
them is to plant standard or half standard trees in 
rows, some 20 or 30 feet apart, and between them 
gooseberry and currant trees. The ground is dug 
between the trees in spring deeply, and often care. 
lessly. Nothing can be more barbarous, for the 
ground is so shaded that no surface roots can have 
the benefit of air and the heat of the sun; and if 
by any chance they could come to the surface, "they 
are, as a matter of course, destroyed by the spade, 
It is true that in some of the rich market gardens 
near London, large quantities of fruit are grown in 
spite of the uncouth treatment the trees receive, but 
this does not alter the case. 

“In a well-ordered fruit garden every kind of 
fruit should Have its department, and instead of see- 
ing, as in Kent, a row of trees of all sorts, mixed in 
the most heterogeneous manner, no mixture of spe 
cies should be allowed ; every kind should have iis 
allotment—apples on the Paradise stock, ditto on 
the crab stock, pears on the quince stock, the same 
on the pear stock. Morello cherries as pyramids on 
the Mahaleb stock—the best of all methods for their 
culture—and the various kinds of Duke cherries on 
the same stock. Heart and Biggarreau cherries on 
the common cherry stock. Plums as bushes, pyrs 
mids or half standards, should all be separated, and 
not planted higgledy-piggledy, as they have been 
and are now. The sound-headed market gardener 
will, when his mind is turned to improved fruit-tree 
culture, see all this, and make his fruit garden # 
pattern of order. 

“JT have been led into these remarks on market 
garden fruit-tree culture by my own experience, and 
especially into a consideration of the great improve- 





ment that may be made in the culture of apples on 
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the English Paradise stock. These trees will this 
geqson, the third of their growth in their present 

and the fourth of their age, give an aver- 
age of s quarter of a peck from each ‘tree, 80 that 
we might have, from 4,840 trees, growing on one 
acre of ground, 802 bushels of fine apples, which, 
even this abundant season (1964), would be (if Cox’s 
Orange), worth 5s. per bushel, or £75. In 1866, the 
trees then averaging half a peck each, would be 
double this sum, and make an acre of apple trees a 
very agreeable and eligible investment. 

“Jt may be by some made a question of expense, 
for although the return must be large and profitable, 
the purchase of 5,000 apple trees would involve a 
large outlay. To this I reply—first, that stocks 


costing only a small sum per thousand may be 
planted and grafted where the trees are to grow 
permanently; and, second, that a large’ demand, 
which my method of planting would create, will 
also create a cheap supply. The preparation of the 
ground should be as follows :—It should, previous to 
planting, be forked over to a depth of 20 inches; if 
very poor and exhausted, from 30 to 40 tons of ma- 
nure may be forked in—not more, as trees such as I 
have recommended, viz., pears on the quince stock, 
and apples on the English Paradise stock, do not 
toot deeply—this ought to cost £6 13s. 4d. The an- 
nual expenses are forking the surface in spring, £1 
6s. 8d., and hoeing the ground, say four times during 
the summer, £1 4s. I give the amounts paid here 
forsuch work. Then ‘comes the summer pinching 
of the shoots by a light-fingered, active youth, and 
this may at a guess be put down at £1, making the 
aggregate annual expenses £3 10s. 8d., or say £4. 
The large return will amply afford this outlay, even 
adding, as we ought to do, the interest on capital 
and rent. 








“Tt will be seen that what I propose is in reality 
a nursery orchard, which may be made to furnish 
fruit and trees for a considerable number of years. 
To fully comprehend this, we must suppose a rood 
{a quarter of an acre}of ground planted, as I have 
described, with 1,210 bush apple trees. In the 
course of eight or ten years half of these, or 605, 
may be removed to a fresh plantation, in which they 
may be planted six feet apart; they will at once 
occupy half an acre of ground. At the end of six- 
teen or eighteen years, every alternate row of trees 
in the first plantation, the rood, will require to be 
removed, which will give 302 trees to be planted six 
feet apart, leaving 303 in the original rood. The 
1,220 trees will by this time occupy one acre of 





ground at six feet apart. With proper symmer- 
pruning or pinching they will not require any fur- 
ther change, but continue to grow and bear fruit as 
long as they are properly cultivated. The great ad- 
vantage reaped by the planter is the constant pro- 
ductiveness of his trees; from the second year after 
planting they will be always ‘ paying their way.’ 

“The unprejudiced fruit-cultivator will quickly 
find out the great advantage of my mode of apple 
and pear cultivation. 

“Tn the usual old-fashioned mode, standard apple 
trees are planted in orchards at 20 feet apart, or 108 
trees to the acre. If the, soil be good, and the trees 
properly planted, and the planter a healthy, middle- 
aged man, he may hope, at the end of his three- 
score and ten, to see his trees commencing to bear, 
and may die with the reflection that he has left a 
valuable orchard as a legacy to his children, but has 
not had much enjoyment of it during his life. Now, 
although, like most fathers, I have a strong wish to 
benefit my children, I hold the idea that one ought 
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also to think of one’s own gratification ; and so I 
plant trees, and recommend the planting of them, 
that will give me some satisfaction, yet leave a 
‘remnant’ for my children. 

“A French pomologist, who paid me a visit last 
year, said: “ Ah! now I find an Englishman plant- 
ing for himself as weil as for his children;” and 
went on to say he was struck by seeing in England 
so many standard trees in market gardens, the 
planters of which could have derived but small ben- 
efit from them; and the apparent ignorance of fruit 
gardening as a lucrative occupation. This he, in 
fact, imputed to our climate, which, Frenchman-like, 
he thought totally unfit for fruit culture in the open 
air, yet felt much surprised to see here the produce 
of a well-cultivated English fruit garden, in a cli- 
mate not nearly so favorable as the valley of the 
Thames. 

“T have only to add that, besides my plantation 
of Cox’s Orange Pippin, I have another of upwards 
of 400 trees, which has now been in existence up- 
wards of ten years, so that I am not theorising, but 
deducing facts from a sound basis.” 





HOW TO MAKE THICK OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES, 





It is very well known that the only difficulty about 
making good live fences is, that the tendency to 
grow thick at top and thin at bottom, is too strong 
to control without mucl labor and more skill. The 
whole object of intelligent trimming isto reverse this 
nature of things. The hedgeis trimmed severely 
towards the top in June, just after the young shoots 
have grown, and before they have become woody, 
which somewhat weakens the upward growth ; 
while the side shoots are encouraged to grow as 
strong as possible, without any, or very little trim- 
ming until the fall of the leaf, when pruning rather 
strenghtens than weakens the subsequent vegeta- 
tion. 

While traveling westwatd recently, we met an in- 
telligent western farmer who had found live fences 
“no humbug ;” but rather an invaluable blessing to 
the Prairie man. He spoke of his hedges, and those 
of his neighbors, who mostly followed his plan, as so 
thick and compact that a starved hog would hardly 
dare attempt to break through to a good feed of corn 
on the other side, Hetold ushis plan. We have 
never seen any done a his system, but it is so 
reasonable, that we have ‘full faith in the plan, and 
are sure our readers will find it to their interest to 
try what merit there may be in it. 

The mode consists in nothing but this :—The 
hedge of course is cut down pretty low when first 
planted, and it shoots up, perhaps, two or three feet 
the first season, These are cut down to about nine 
ip:hes the following winter ; and the following spring 


——_—— 
they push forth numerously, and with tiakvier 
Abbut June or July they are cut square off hens 
eighteen or twenty inches from the ground, and 
the prunings raked up and placed along on the mid. 
dle of the squared top, along the whole line of thehedge. 
Here they in time wither and die, and of course shade 
the leaves and buds immediately beneath, which 
weakens their strong upward tendency more than the 
pruning of the green shoots would do ; and the shoots 
turn, as it is well known they will do, to the strong. 
est points of light, which in this case will be the sides, 
The whole course of the shoots will be, in fact, towards 
the sides, just where we find the usual difficulty is to 
make them grow. 

He did not explain to us in this way how the plan 
operated ; the explanation is our own. All he vouched 
for was, that the hedges so treated were thick and 
bushy at the bottom, just where thick and bushy 
branches are most desirable to be,—and it is so much 
in accordance with what we know to be the result in 
similar cases, that, simple as the idea is, we felt we 
lrad gained a great amount of valuable information 
for our diary of that single day. 

The square form of trimming is not continued be 
yond the first year’s time,—after thet the hedge is 
gradually reduced to a sort of conical shape ; but the 


Gardeners Monthly. 
CATERPILLARS ON APPLE TREES, 


The common tent caterpillars were abundant last 
year, and they have left their eggs very neatly and 
skilfally glued upon the branches of apple trees, 
Sharp-eyed boys or men may remove these clusters 
very readily and throwthem upon the ground.— 
Small trees can be cleaned with conparatively little 
trouble, while the branches of a large tree that fills 
a circle of some thirty or more feet in diameter will 
require much more labor, and probably some will es- 
cape the mcst carefal search. 

These must be removed after they become “creep 
ing things,” which they will do as soon as the buds 
open. For many years a round brush “attached tos 
pole has been very generally used to remove the nests 
of these insects. One great trouble with these brush 
es was that the bristles, especially after being wet 
with dew or rain, were not stiff enough to hold and 
wind up the web. Mr. J.58. Needham of Salem, 
Mass., has left at our office specimens of a brush made 
in the old form, but of iron wire, card fashion, which 
we think must obviate someof the objections urged 
against the old fashioned ones. Mr. Needham calls 
it the “Caterpillar Scourge.” For the purpose of 
clearing it when clogged with nests, each “Scourge” 
is furnished with a little iron toothed hand brash, We 
do not know the price, nor where they are to be had 








except of the patentee.—V. 2. Farmer. 


trimmings are laid on for some years afterwards — 
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These are very common in England. We give a 
cut of one of the most popular kinds. They are 
made of all sizes, from a cut of ten inches, “suitable 
for alady,” to 248 inch cut, worked by a horse. The 
price of the ady machine is £3 10: and from that 
up to £5, £6 and £8 for machines worked by hand 


according to size. The horse machines cost from 
£18 to £30. 
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Lawn machines are made in this country, and are 
used more extensively each year. Nothing looks 
more beautiful than a well kept lawn ; and few things 
are more expensive. A good machine greatly lessens 
the expense, and we are sorry that the price now 
asked for them is so excessive. Werte they made at 
rates corresponding with those above, they would 
soon be found in every garden of any pretentions. 
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LAWN MOWING MACHINES. 
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The accompanying illustration will give an idea 
of the construction of the machine. It cuts the grass 
and the receptacle in part carries it off, so that we 
save not only the labor of mowing, but of removing 


the grass and raking or sweeping. - The great secret 
of having a good lawn is frequent mowing. In the 
growing season of the year it would be well to mow 
at least once a week, and it is for this reason that 
the introduction of these machines is so desirable. 
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Latics’ Department. 


LITTLE FOXES, 











Mrs. Stowr’s paper, in the Ailantic for May, has for 
its subject ‘‘ Persistence,” the fourth little fox that 
eats the grapes from the domestic vine. Like all the 
rest, it is most true to nature, and written charmingly. 
We give an extract from it, although it is difficult to 
make any selection, all is so perfect in its way. We 
wish every reader of the Genesee Farmer had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the entire article every month: 

‘*The animal power of firmness is a brute force, a 
matter of brain and spinal cord, differing in different 
animals. The force by which a bulldog holds on to an 
antagonist, the persistence with which a mule will 
plant his four feet and set himself against blows and 
menaces, are good examples of the pure animal phase 
of a property which exists in human beings, and forms 
the foundation for that heroic enduranee, for that per- 
severance, which carries on ali the great and noble en- 
terprises of life. 

‘* The domestic fault we speak of is the wild, uncul- 
tured growth of this faculty, the instinctive action of 
firmness tmcontrolled by reason or conscience,—in 
common parlance, the being “set in one’s way.” It is 
the animal instinct of being ‘‘set in one’s way’’ which 
we mean by self-will or persistence; and in domestic 
life it does the more mischief from its working as an 
instinct, unwatched by reason and unchallenged by 
conscience. 

“* Now it is quite true that people may have a perfect 
agreement and sympathy in their higher intellectual 
nature,— may like the same books, quote the same 
poetry, agree in the same principles, be united in the 
same religion,— and nevertheless, when they come to- 
gether in the simplest affair of everyday business, may 
find themselves jaring and impinging upon each other 
at every step, simply because there are to each person, 
m respect of daily personal habits and personal likes 
and dislikes, a thousand little Individualities with 
which reason has nothing to do, which are not sub- 
jects for the use of logic, and to which they never 
think of applying the power of religion,— which can 
only be set down as the positive ultimate-facts of exist- 
ence with two people. 

** Suppose a blue-jay courts and Wins and weds a Bal- 
timore oriole. During courtship there may have been 
delightfully sympathetic conversation on the charm of 
being free birds, the felicity of soaring in the blue 
simmer air. Mr. Jay may have been all humility and 
all eestasy in comparing the discordant screech of his 
own note with the warbling tenderness of Miss Oriole. 
But, once united, the two commence business rela- 
tions. He is firmly convinced that a hole in a hollow 
tree is the only reasonable nest for a bird; she is posi- 
tive, that she shouid die there in a month of damp and 
rheumatism. She never heard of going to housekeep- 
ing in anything but a nice little pendulous bag swing- 
ing down from under the branches of a breezy elm; he 
is sure he should have water on the brain before sum- 





mer was over, from constant vertigo, in sueh Bwa 
unsteady quarters,—he would be a sea-sick bine jay ~ 
land, and he cannot think of it. She kuows now he 
don’t love her, or he never would think of shutting her 
up in an old mouldy hole picked out of rotten wood: 
and he knows she doesn’t love him, or she never 
would want to make him uncomfortable all his days by 
tilting and swinging him about as no decent birg ought 
to be swung. Both are dead-set in their own way and 
opinion; and how is either to be convineed that the 
way which seemeth right unto the other is not dest? 
Nature knows this, and therefore, in her feathered 
tribes, blue-jays do not mate with orioles; and so bird. 
housekeeping goes on in peace. 

“But men and women as diverse in their physica) 
tastes and habits as blue-jays and orioles are wooing 
and wedding every day, and coming to the business of 
nest-building, alias housekeeping, with predilections a. 
violent, and as*ineapable of any logical defence, as th, 
oriole’s partiality for a swing-nest and the jay’s prefer 
ence of rotten wood.”’ 





DiREcrTions FOR KNITTING SHETLAND VEILS.—Cast 
on 140 stitches, knit 6 plain rows. 

1st row. Knit 5 stitches, knit 2 together. *Thread 
forward, knit 1 thread forward, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
knit 2 together, repeat from *, until within 5 stitches 
of the end, thread forward, knit the rest plain, 

2d. Purl or seam across. 

8d. Knit 6, *thread forward, knit 3, thread forward, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip over, repeat'from * 
until 6 remain, thread forward, knit 2 together, the rest 
plain. 

4th. Purled. 

5th. Knit 6, *thread forward, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
knit 2 together, thread forward, knit 1, repeat from * 
until 6 remain, thread forward, knit 2 together, the 
rest plain. 

6th. Purled. 

7th. Knit 5, knit 2 together, *thread forward, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass the slip over, thread forward, 
knit 3, repeat from * till 5 remain, thread forward, knit 
plain. 

8th. Purled. 

To be repeated until you get the required length, 
then to be finished with a crotchet border.—Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. 


Tne History 1n SEVEN Verses.—1l. “She shall be 
called woman because she was taken out of man.”— 
Gen, ii, 23. 

2. “I will put enmity between thee and the wo- 
man.’’—Gen. iii. 15, 

8. “Strength and honor are her clothing, and she 
shall rejoice in time to come.””—Proverbs, xxxi, 25. 

4, “Blessed art thou among women.”’—Luke, i, 28 

5. “God sent forth His Son made of a woman,”= 
Gal. iv. 4. ‘ 

6. “The woman is the glory of the man.”—1 Cor. 
xi. 7. 

7. “A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve 


stars.” 
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~ Moung People’s Lage. | 


THE TEETOTAL CAT. 











Tur story I shall tell to you, 
You may —— is strictly true; 
So please to wait, 
While I relate 
The facts, and all particulars state. 
It is about a little boy, 
A pretty boy just fanr years old, 
His fither's hope, his mother’s joy— 
A Scottish laddie, stout and bold. 


His name was Donald, don't forget; 
He wore a bonnet, not a hat; 
And Donald had a darling pet, 
A fine, large, well-behaved tom-cat. 
Young Donald's father and his mother 
He had no sister, nor a brother.) 
‘ad signed the temperance pledge; the three 
Were one teetotal family. 
But Dorald said, “The cat makes four; 
He signed the pledge—I'll tell you how; 
T held a pencil in his paw, 
And, when he signed, he cried ‘ Me-ow.’” 


The father was a workman, who 
Although not rich, yet was not poor; 

He was what folk call “ well to do,” 
And occupied a second floor, 


One morning Donald's father saw 
That when the cat came near to play, 
Then Donald cuffed his outstretched paw, 
And drove his playfellow away. 


“Why what'e the matter, Donald? Fie! 
Don't beat poor Tom; what has he done? 

Say! has he scratched you on the sly ? 
Perhaps it only was in fun.” 


“No, father! he's a wicked cat; 

And I have done with him—that’s flat.” 
* What has he done? Explain, my dear; 
You are too hasty now, I fear.” 


“No, father! I just served him right; 
He is a most deceitful cat; 
He little thinks I know ; last mf&ht 
He broke his plecge, sir, think of that! 
8o sly he crept away, last night, 
Down stairs, as quiet as a monse; 
I saw him, by the bright gas-light, 
Go over to the public house.” 


* But cats don’t drink; 
Sure you can't think 
Tom went to get a little drop. 
It's a mistake— 
Tom did not break 
His pledge by entering the shop.” 


“ Well, father, -I 
Can't pass it by; 
We,can not be the friends we were; 
For you'll agree 
I'm sure, with me, 
Teetotalers have no business there.” 





THE LAME SHEEP. 


Lirttz Agnes and Elsie were wandering over the 
moors one day, and passed a flock of sheep and lambs 
running along, and stopping to nibble at the grass and 
heather. They watched them, and saw the shepherd 
following them with his crook in his hand. Every 
now and then he called out to one who lagged behind. 

After awhile the little girls went on, and by-and-by 
came to a tall old post, by the side of which stood, 
pitifully bleating, an ofa sheep. Aggie went toward 
her, and the animal looked up, imploring ‘with her 
meek eyes, as if to ask her help. 

The children talked to her, and patted her woolly 
back, but she would not stir. Soon they heard a voice 


himself. The sheep ba-a-d, and lifted up one foot, and 
Elsie and Aggie then saw alarge thorn in it. Tenderly 
and skillfully it was removed, and the poor wounded 
foot bathed with water, and then, crook in hand, the 
shepherd walked away, calling, in a gentle voice, the 
sheep’s name. And it slowly, but steadily, limped 
along, and followed him, until both were out of sight. 
“Elsie, wasn’t that a good, kind shepherd, to come 
clear way back for the sheep?” 

“ Yes,”} said Elsie. 

“ And Elsie,”’ pursued Aggie, “didn’t it remind you 
of the verse mamma taught us about Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd ?” 

“What verse, Aggie? I don’t remember.’’ 

“Oh, you must,” said Aggie. “‘I am the good 
shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine.’ Jesus is our shepherd, Elsie, and we are His 
little lambs.” MADGE. 





Wakine GRANDMA wITH a Kiss.—A sweet little in- 


little boy last evening— 

“‘Have you called your grandma to tea?” 

“Yes. When I went in to call her she was asleep, 
and I didn’t know how to waken her. I didn’t wish to 
holler at grandma, nor to shake her; so I kissed her 
cheek, and that woke her very softly. Then I ran into 
the hall, and said, pretty loud, ‘Grandma, tea is ready.’ 
And she never knew what woke her.” , 

Do we find anything more sweet, delicate and lovely 
than this in the annals of poetry? Can conventional- 
ity improve upon such politeness, spontaneous in the 
heart of a six-years’ boy ? 





War ne Coutpn’t.—I read lately of a boy, you may 
name him John if you like, who ran into the-house one 
evening and said: 

‘*Mother, Willie played truant this afternoon, and be 
wanted me to go too, but I couldn't.” 

“* Couldn’t? why not, my son? 

‘“‘Because,”’ said little John, throwing his arms most 
lovingly around his mother’s neck, “I thought, it 
wontld make you so sorry, and that is why I couldn’t.” 





A PUZZLE. 


Taken as I am, I'm a dignified dame; 
Behead me,—an ancient old gent. 
Behead me again,—an ohstruction I name. 
My head off again—I'm what I consent 
To say of myself, though no other may 
od yo such a thing with propriety say. 
y head off once more, and, pirange though it 
A multitude yet remaineth of me = 
A stran.e monster I, 
All these wonders still 
Prove trne, take these heads 
From which end you will—Our Young Folks. 


Answer next month. 





A CLERGYMAN, catechising ‘the youth of his church, 
put the first question from a catechism to a girl: ‘‘ What 
is your consolation in lifeand death?’ The girl smiled, 
but did not answer. The clergyman insisted. ‘ Well, 
then,” said she, “since I must tell, it is a young prin 





Dehind them; and turning round, saw the shepuerd 


named P——, in Spruce street. ? 


cident is related bya writer. She says:—I asked a_ 
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Mialf Volume of the Genesee Farmer, 





We hope our readers will say a’ good word for the 
Genesee Farmer to their friends and neighbors, and re- 
mind those who do not take it that sow is a good time 
to give it a trial for six months. We are determined 
from this day forward to make the Genesee Farmer a bet- 
ter paper than it has ever Leen. We shall keep the sub- 
scription price at one dollar a year, and endeavor earn- 
estly to make it worth two dollars to any intelligent 
farmer. Agriculture will for the future occupy a very 
different position in this country than in the past. We 
have not now space to give our reasons for this opin- 
ion, but we shall witness great changes in our system 
of farming—and changes for the better. Agriculture 
is now becoming popular, not to say fashionable: It 
will attract more capital and intclligence. We shall 
use more artificial manures, raise better cattle and 
sheep and pigs, underdrain, introduce better imple- 
ments and machines, and gradually enlarge the size of 
our farms. We possess the finegt country in the world, 
and have the fullest opportunity for the exercise of all 
the mental and physical energy for which the American 
people are pre-eminently distinguished. Manufactures 
will flourish, emigration will continue, and agricultpre, 
as the basis of our wealth and the mainstay of the na- 
tion, will advance as never before. Agricultural litera- 
ture must advance also. It is now a disgrace to us. 
We speak advisedly. There are exceptions, but the 
majority of our agricultural books and periodicals are 

a disgrace to the intelligence of American farmers. 
Three-fourths of the so-called agricultural journals are 
nothing more nor less than “family papers.’’ We say 
nothing againstthem. They are useful in their way, but 
they do not meet the necessities of an intelligent farmer. 


It is from such considerations as these that we have 
determined to enhance the value of the Genesee Farmer. 
Many of our friends ask us to make it more acceptable 
to the “women folks.” We should be most happy to 
comply. But our aim is to make a useful agricultural 
and horticultural journal, and we have not much res- 
pect for a farmer’s wife or a farmer's daughter who 
does not take an intcrest in the operations of the farm, 
and who is not, therefore, more or less interested in 
the discussions of important agricultural topics. Of 
course they need other papers and books than those 
purely agricultural, and that family is to be pitied who 
depends on any one paper for its reading. 

We propose, therefore, to keep up the price of the 
Farmer to one dollar a year—and to make it worth it. 

Now, kind reader, if you know of a farmer or horti- 
culturist who does not take the Farmer, will you not 
oblige us ‘by asking him to try it forthe coming six 


a 
The Markets. 


Tue wheat crop in this section has mot looked 49 
well for many years. The season is fully two Weeks 
earlier than last year, and though there hag been a little 
too much rain, the spring crops were put in in good 
condition. Potatoes and corn are nearly all Planted, 
and will soon; be ready for the cultivator and hoe 
The prospects of an abundant harvest are quite cheer. 
ing. 

In regard to the future’range of prices, there js much 
speculation and great uncertainty. It seems almost 
impossible, that with such a gigantic war raging for the 
last four years, with the abstraction of so much labor 
from our broad fields, that there should not be a falling 
| off in the amount of agricultural products, Before the 
| war, we sometimes ran closer to @ deficiency than is 
| generally supposed. Thus the last census shows that 
the wheat crop of 1859 was 173,104,924 bushels, and the 
| total exportation to Great Britain that year was only 
205,248 bushels. In other words, for egch one thousand 
bushels that we produced, we exported less than two 
| bushels, The price of the thousand bushels was deter. 
| mined by the price of the two bushels in England, 4 
very slight falling off in the crop would have given ng 
|a price determined, not by the price at which ‘wheat 
sells in England, but by the price at which it conld be 
brought to this country. 





Should a demand spring up from the South, and 
should it turn out that, tempted by high prices, we have 
been exporting more than we could well Spgre, it may 
be found that we shall need all the grain of the present 
harvest. Should this be the case, prices will be high. 
Within the last fey days, owing, it is said to an actual 
demand fer shipment to Europe, gold has advanced 
from 125 to 138. Our imports are still quite large, and 
if our exports should fall off, as in the case supposed, 
we should be compelled to pay for them in gold rather 
than in grain. This would keep up the price of gold, 
and consequently of all other articles. 

On the other hand, should we be able to export freely, 
there will be less demand for gold, and the price of our 
produce, being regulated by what it will bring in Eu 
rope, will rule low, especially in the West. 

Prices have stiffened considerably in England witbir 
the last few weeks. Wheat has been so low ($1.20 per 
bushel) for a year past, while turnips and other anims: 
foods have been 80 scarce, that an enormous amoun! 
of wheat has been fed to cattle. So much s0, indeed, 
that there are those who fear that there will be # 
actual scarcity of wheat before the next crop comes t’ 
market. 

Wool in England has advanced from the low rater 
ruling a few weeks since. Trade has improved, ane 
should the improvement continue, there will be ast!’ 
further advance. Manufacturers, there as here, hor 
ever, are only buying to supply immediate wantr 
Owing to the immense stock of sheep in this country 
it is not probable that we shall get as much for out 
wool as last year. We notice that the Ohio Won 
Growers’ Association, at their recent Sheep Show at 





months? Forclub terms, premiums, &c., see last page, 


Newark, resolved to hold their wool at 85 cents, though 
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—— 
one of the members thought 7% to 80 cents would be 
the mark. | 
ae have been very low in this city. Flukes 
and Prince Alberts have sold at $1.00 per barrel, and 
The market, however, has im- 
yed a little within a few days. 
" Hay still continues high, say from $14 to $22 per ton. 
Mill-feed, which a month ago was selling from $35 to 
#40 per ton, can Now be bought for $25. 

Batter brings 30 cents per Ib. Eggs 20 to 22 cents 

per dozen. ; 
New Advertisements, 

We take pleasare in calling attention to the advertisements in 
the Farmer. We read them ourselves with much interest, and 
belive that few can do so without hearing of something that will 
be of value to him. 

Among those this month which are particularly seasonable will 
be foand the following : 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., of New York, offer to send Turnip seed 
of the best varieties by mail, post paid, at from 75e. to $1 00 per 
D; with one or two new kinds at higher rates. They will also 
gend Long Orange Carrot seed at $150 per B. This is a valuable 
wrlety for stock and can be sown this month with advantage. 
We need not say that there are no more respectable and reliable 
yedsmen in the United States than Messrs, T. & Co. 

Pitts & Brayley of the Rochester Agricultural works, call atten- 
tion to their Horse hoe, or Cultivator plow. It was first noticed 
in the Farmer in 1852, and since then has been introduced into 
all sections of the country, and gives great satisfaction. This ag- 
riealtural establishment is a credit to Rochester, as wellas a great 
sivantage to the farmers of western New York. Mr. Gordon, 
who has had charge of it for many years, is a practical mechanic, 
and turns out none but the best made articles. Give him a call, 
or send for one of their circulars. 

BR. &M. Harder of Cobleskill, N. Y., advertise the “Best Thresh- 
ing Machine in America.” 

Silas C. Herring of New York, again calls attention to Bullards, 
Hay Tedder. It is a valuable machine especially to those who 
have crops of heavy grass. It works admirably. 

Horace L. Emery, who has been in Europe for a few years past 
introducing his cotton gin, has returned home and is carrying on 
the well known and extensive Albany Agricultural Works. He 
is one of the mést skilfull mechanics in the United States. 

Messrs. Whepler, Melick & Co., proprietors of the New York 
State Agricul Works, cail attention to their justly celebrated 
Railroad and Lever Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, as 
well as their valuable Horse Fork for unloading hay. They will 
wend circulars containing descriptions and prices of their various 
implements and machines on application. 


Beets vs. Sorghum for Sugar. 


Our esteemed correspondent 8. W., in a private note, 
writes: —‘‘I am surprised that you should give sugar 
beets the preference to sorghum as a sugar making 
plant. Beets may be the best in Europe, where land is 
dear and labor cheap, but not in this country, particu- 
larly in the Great West.” 

That sugar of the best quality can be made from 
beets, isa well ascertained fact. There is no necessity 
for experimenting on this point. But with sorghum it 
is still an open question whether sugar can be profita- 
bly made from it. It is grown to a great extent in the 
West for the manufacture gf molasses, but it is seldom 
that sugar is made from it except in very small quanti- 
ties, 








There are, aside from the fact that there is no uncer- 
tainty in the business, two reasons why we prefer beets 
to sorghum. The cultivation of beets, and the con- 
sumption of the refuse by cattle, enriches the furin. 
This is well known in Europe, and has given rise to 
the remark, ‘‘ The more beets the more grain.” Then 
there is this additional reason in favor of the beet. 
Sorgum must be worked up at the proper time in the 
autumn, or there is great danger of loss from chemical 
changes in the sap, but this is not the case with the 
beets; they can be kept all winter if need be, and can 
be worked up when most convenient. ‘ 

°<~—aPee 

The State Sheep Show. 

WE had not time to attend the Sheep Show at Canan- 
daigua, but learn that there was a fine exhibition of 
‘* American Merinos”’ and a very poor one of all other 
classes. We do.not feel much interest in the “ gas- 
tar”’ sheep, and shall not waste our space in giving the 
premiums. We understand that some of them changed 
hands at high figures. 

The most useful feature of the show was a sheep 
shearing. The sheep and fleeces were weighed, and 
the wool has been reserved to be cleansed. When we 
get the weight of cleansed wool, we will give a full ac- 
count of the weight of the sheep, the weight of the 
fleeces as shorn, and the weight of cleansed wool. 
This will be valuable information, and Mr. Moore is 
entitled to credit for offering the prize which called 
it out. 








——- © Pee -——— 
Put up the Wool with more Care, 





Those who only half wash their sheep, and keep them 
afterwards where they will get the most dirt, and then 
tie up the wool with heavy tarred twine may think that 
they can sell this dirt and string for the price of good 
wool—and may suceced in doing so once, but in the end 
they will certainly lose by the practice. In this, as in 
other things, honesty is the best policy, A wool buyer 
in Michigan, states in a letter to Sanford Howard, and 
published in the Western Rural, that he knows many 
farmers who have now their wool on hand that cannot 
be sold for more than 70 cents per Ib, that he would 
have paid a dollar for last season, had it not been for 
the tarred rope, 


———-_* <> oe —_—_ 

Tue Rep Russtan Hoc.—This is to us a new breed. 
It is advertised ip this number of the Farmer, by Mr. 
D. Cutts Nye, of Lexington, Mass. Mr. N: writes:— 
“This breed of swine is noted for small bone, ears, 


head and legs, and for being very broad-sh 

round and compact, and being quiet and easily k 
The color is sometimes red, or red and white; w 
some are pure white. The Russian makes an ad- 
mirable cross with other breeds. I haye bred the 
Chesters for —_ and have given them up for the 
Russians, as they are a much handsomer and finer hog 


in every respect. 

Sow Corn Fopper.—The weather wiseacres say this 
will be the hottest summer in ten years. We believe 
they know nothing about it. But one thing is certain, 
that a good supply of corn fodder will prove valuable 
for mileh cows next fall; when the pastures begin to 
fail. Now is the time to drii/ it in, say at the rate of 
two bushels peracre. Do not sow it broadcast. Drill 
it in rows and cultivate it. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


Sowrne PLasTer.—You would obiige me much by 

giving directions for sowing gypsum.—L. G. Howagb, 
pia, NV. Y. 

Plaster is usually carried in a sack or pail, and sowed 
broadcast by hand. It can be done more expeditiously 
by placing a tub or half-barrel in the hind end of a 
wagon, with a boy to drive by stakes. A man in the 
wagon, riding backwards, throws out two handfuls at 
a time, throwing cross-handed, and covering seven or 
eight yards, From one to two bushels per acre, on 
clover, is the usual quantity. 


Cow not CLEANING AFTER ‘CALVING. — (YOUNG 
FarMER. )—Keep the cow warm and comfortable. The 
general cause of the difficulty is exposure to cold, wet 
storms. Give the cow some warm bran mash three 
times a day, and if necessary, give a drench of one 
pound of Glauber or half a pound of Epsom salts, two 
or three ounces of ginger, and a pound of molasses. 
If you could give her a quart of warm ale, instead of 
the molasses, it would be better. 


Parsneps.—Are parsneps good for milch cows in the 
spring ?—J. W. 

Yes, excellent. Nothing better. They will pay to 
raise for this purpose. They have one advantage over 
carrots, that they can be allowed to remain in the 
ground all winter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesre Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance. 








TO FARMERS! 
RADLEY’S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S 
X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
retail by the Manufacturer. WM. L BRADLEY: 

Sales Office 24 Broad street. Boston. 

G2" Pamphlets containing testimonials in favor of his To- 
bacco Fertilizer. Bradley's X L Manual on the Culture and Curing 
of Tobacco, with Lilustrations, can be had ty addressing the un- 
dersigned. WM. L. BRADLEY. 

(2 Highest Cash prices paid for Bones, my 


SAWING MACHINES, 
E ore building a GREATLY IMPROVED CROSS-CUT 
SAWING MACHINE for cutting logs into stove woud, 
with two or four horse powers to drive them. 
Also, a new style CIRCULAR SAW for cutting cord wood into 
stove wood. : 
Circulars describing our machinery sent promptly on ap- 
plication by letter. Write to JONAS W. YEO, 
my4t Proprietor Robinson Machine Works, Richmond, Ind. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 


CTA OF AGRICULTURAL INSTRUC- 
_/ TlON—Inclading the Practice of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Agricultural Chemistry and Physiology, Principles of 
Breeding and Feeding, Injurious Insects, Rural Economy, For- 
estry, French and German Languages, &c.,— 


Open September 13th, 1865. 


For detailed Programme, apply to 
juat PROF. GEO. J. BRUSH, New Haven, Conn. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARMINC 
LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 
NORTHERN MISSOURL 


“)EBELS are moving away, and are selling for whatever they 
i ean get. An extensive immigration from the Northern 
States and from Europe already begun, will soon oceupy that 
part of the State and develop its immense natural wealth. Free 
and full information given en application to 




















I hereby certify, that I have been familiar with all re 
cesses employed by the South Down Company in the manuf 
ture of their “Sheep Wash Tobacco,” and that the article 
ed under Mr, Jaques’ Patent contains all the usefi prineip 
the Tobacco in a concentrated form, " cH 

This Paste, employed as a Sheep Wash, according to the dies. 
tions furnished by the Company, has the effect of curing Scab 
and other cutaneous diseases, and destroying all parasitic insects 
which infest the skin and wool of the Sheep, and thereby im 
proves the health of the animal, as well as the quality of it, 
fleece. Employed in the same way, the solution being made 
stronger, it will destroy those insects which infest the skins of 
larger animals, and also those that are injurious to vegetation, 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, M. Dd, 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, yng 
Consulting Chemist, 
octets exh Seer. tts ote to tees x the reat ae 
One pound of Extract Tobacco will make twelve gallons Wash, 
and contains the strength of eight pounds of T 88 pre- 
pared by farmers. 

Agents wanted in pha | Wool District, d 

JAMES F. LEViN, sous << Down Co, 

*,* Farmers, preserve this alivertisement, and ask a 4 


keepers to keep the Wash for sale. A liberal discount to the 
retailers, feb9t 








BASS BARK. 


\ = CAN FURNISH BASS BARK, PRE- 
pared for budding, of excellent quality, tor 30° cents per 
D., or $25 per 100 Ibs. Cash ordsrs svlicited. 
THOMAS & HERENDEEN, 
ju2t Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


Fresh Turnip Seed by Mail 


i - E NEW SWEET GERMAN TURNIP 
is incomparably the best for winter use or late kee 

Seeds prepaid Sy mail to any part of the omy. A priced Ik 
rections, will be 


of above, and all other desirable turnips, with d 
sent gratis to any address, by return of mail. 
B. M. WATSON, Old ee Nurseries, 
lymouth, Masa 


ju 
STRAWBERRY BOXES, 
¢ () ROUND QUART STRA WBERE 
20.000 Boxes, bade sob and substantial, at $50 
1,000. “I will send samples, crated up, at $4.25 per 1 Address 
C. VANDERBRUGH, 83 Main Stree 
ju Rochester, N. Y. 


Old Eyes Made New 
WITHOUT SPECTACLES, DOCTOR OR MEDICINE. 
Pamphlet mailed free on receipt of ten cents. Address E. B 
FOOTE, M. D., No. 1130 Broadway, New York. ju 4 


UPERIOR FARM LAND !—20.000 ACRES AT 
LOW PRICES AND ACCOMMODATING TERMS— 

Franklinville Tract, Gloucester county, New Jersey, 25. miles 
south of Philadelphia on railroad running from Philadelphia and 
Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit purchasers. : 
with reports of Soton Ropinson, Hon. Wau. Parry, and 
with full information, sent free, by addressing JOHN H. COFFIN 
& OO., Franklinville, Gloucester county, New Jersey. Also, im- 
proved Farms from 20 acres upward. apbt 

















TILE MACHINE. 
E BEST MACHINE IN AMERIOA. Send for a Circular 
containing description. A. La, TOURETT 
apé6dtf Waterloo, ¥. Y. 


Ha SA LE.—A very superior Red Russian Boar, 18 mos. 
old, weighing about 250 lbs, Price, if applied for soon, boxed 
and delivered in Boston, with feed,$49. Address 

jult D. CUTTS NYE, Lexington, Mass. 
A MONTH !—I want Agents everywhere, at $70 8 
, Month, expenses paid, té sell Fifteen Articles, the best 
selling ever offered. Full particulars free. Address OTIS T. 








nov'é4-ly SLI THAYER, 1 Park Place, New York. 


GAREY, Biddeford, Maine, just 
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ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


PITTS & BRAYLEY, Proprietors. 
68 South St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HYDE & WRIGHT'S HORSE HOE OR OULTIVATOR PLOW. 





The following are some of the advantages this Cultivator has 
over every other kind ayw in use; 

ist. Lagenses and durability, being made of the best quality 
of steel, highly polished, and the whole implement weighing 
~~ 30 to 60 ibe, 


tation to more kinds of work than any other Culliva- 
tor known; being a perfect and thorough Cultivator when used 
with all the teeth on, leaving the ground even and level, and 
working nearer the rows than any other Cultivator. 
$4. By removing the small teeth, and attaching the wings to 
the shovel, it is the most perfect implement for hilling that can 
f 


be , 
4th. It is the best implement for covering and digging potatoes 
ever invented. A man and horse can cover potatoes as fast as 


horse can walk, and a man and team can dig from 900 te 500 
bushels of potatoes in a day, when the crop is a fair one. 

5th. It works equally well in corn, or any kind of cre requir 
ng coeming, and in most cases hand hoeing can be dispensed 
w 


6th. Its cheapness, considering the many kinds.of work to 
which it can be applied; the farmer having in our implement all 
that is necessary for cultivating and hilling any kind of crop, or 
covering and digging potatoes. ; 

Numberless certificates from the most influential farmers in 
the United States might be given, of the tee of the above 
implement over all others designed for like purposes. But as 
4 —— is so well known, we deem it unnecessary to pub- 
lis! em. 








Corn and Bean Planter Combined. 


—— 


Ww are ufacturing one of the most successful Two- 
Bowed: Planters now in use, One man and horse can 
plant either in rows or checks from 10 to 12 acres per day, and do 
the work well. The machine is easily managed, and is of light 
draft for one horse. It is one of the greatest labor-saving may 
chines of modern invention, Patented August 14th, 1860. 

The demand for this Planter has continued to tncrease, until 
sores of them are now in use in Western New York, Michigan 
and Canada West. 

Cash price at the Factory, $25.00, subject to alteration ag stock 
and labor may require. 

— order early. Several orders came too late last year to be 

Orders with cash will receive prompt attention. A liberal dis- 
count made to merchants and agents, 

For further description, send for circular. 

ap WHITESIDE, BARNETT & CO., Brockport, N. Y. 


American Roofing Company. 


CREEN’S PATENT. 


IS COMPANY is now prepared to furnish one of the best 
articles ot ROOFING. ever introduced, consist of a 
STOUT MATERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND 
of INDIA RUBBER, hardened by a coat of METALLIC PAINT, 


re ad axes 
, ‘The WH LE FABRIC has been thoroughly tested, is WATER 
PROOF, and unaffected by changes of weather. 

It rolls up and uarolls like a of Oil Cloth, 

It is designed for covering RATLWAY CARS, STEAMBOATS, 
DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS. It can be laid down by 


any sensible working man. 
It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 





It can be seen in use and sainples had by appl ing at the Office 
of the Company, No. 94 WALL STREE WwW YORK. 
apst HENRY SMITH, Agent. 





TURNIP CULTURE. 


Rhodes’ the Standard Superphosphate, 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
FOR THIS IMPORTANT CROP. 
B. M. RHODES, & CO., 82 South street, Baltimore. 


H. E. MORING, General Agent New York and New Bngland, 
my3t 113 Water street, New York. 





74 CLIPPER ONE-HORSE MOWER— 
Adapted to every variety of surface and to cutting every 
kind of grass. 

This machine is capable of cutting three-fourths to one acre 
of the heaviest grass per hour, and can be drawn as easily by one 
herse as ordinary two-horse mowers by two horses. 

The hight of cut can be varied dy the river while the 
is in motion, and without leaving h's seat, It is simple, durable, 
and not likely to get ont of order. 

Two-Horse Mowers and Combined Machines of the same pat- 
tern. R. H. ALLEN & OO., 

apst 189 and 191 Water street, New York, | 
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CROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
i 






ELASTIC STITCH 


AND 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWINC MACHINES, 


feb 495 Broadway, New York. tf 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST AND MEAT AND BONE OOMPOST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TASKER & CLARK, 

Cor. 8th and Washington Sts., Philadelphia. 
tee mafiufacturers offer their Superphosphate to the public 
confident that it will be found equal to any similar article 

now in the market. Being made from finely ground bones (not 
burned), Peruvian guano, and other ingredients having manurial 
roperties, it has been found a superior fertilizer for wheat, grass, 

., dee. ice $65.00 per tun at the factory. 

MEAT AND BONE COMPOST.—A valuable manure from re- 
fuse meat, bones and other offal from the slaughter-house. Price 


340 er tun. 
BONE DUST—Very fine and pure at $65.00 per tun. 
Terms Cash. Address as above, 
ebTt TASKER & CLARK, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


AND 


SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 


AND 


ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Address Cc. W. SEELYE, 
aptf Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


BEECHER’S PATENT 
VENEER FRUIT BASKET. 


A FTER one season's thorough trial of the VENEER FRUIT 

BASKET, we offer it to the trade with the full assurance 
that nothing of the basket line now in market can compete with 
it in its peng te the wants of fruit-growers. For dura- 
bility and style our Basket has no superior, and for strength and 
cheapness no equal. 

For circulars of ceoestation, &c., address 

feb6t A. BEECHER & SONS, Westville, Conn. 














6 7 HODES? »°—THE STANDARD MANURE for Tobac- 
co, Corn, Oats, dec also, Top-dressing for the Gowing 
Wheat. Our spring supply of this long-established Manure 


ready for coleey- B. M. RHODES & CO., 
Office 82 South street, Bawly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


—— 
= S= 
ALBANY 


Agricultural Warehouse & Seed Store, 
Nos. 14 & 16 Green Street, Ground Floor 
NEAR CORNER OF STATE STREET 

Albany, N. ¥., ‘ 


HORAOE L. EMERY, Sole Proprietor 


r lh - subscriber takes pleasure in announci 

absence from the city and country of nearly’ An ~ 
has returned and assumed the entire interest in and te “ys = 
Business and Interests of the ALBANY AGRICULTULAY 
WORKS, situated on Hamilton, Liberty and Union Strokes 
also of the AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 8 
STORE on State Street, and continues the business of the - 
solely upon his individual account and management, He has 
greatly improved and increased his facilities for manufactur 
and is better than ever prepared to supply all articles in his ling 
of a superior qealty and upon the most reasonable terma, 

He has also REMOVED the entire Stock and Fixtures of the 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE from the old stand in State 
Street, up stairs, to Nos, 14 & 16 Green Srreer, and replenished 
the stork of Implements and Seeds, with the best of its kind, all 
of which he offers te the public upon the most reasonable terms, 

Having been the pioneer in the business of introducing, mabu- 
facturing and selling of improved Agricultural 
Implements and Seeds in this city, and devoted twenty years 
here to the business, he solicits a continuante of the li 
7a heretofore enjoyed by him and his sa in 
Ww and business. HORAUVE L. EMERY. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager of the Albany A cultural 
Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, Hamilton, corner Liberty and 
Union streets, and Nos. 14 and 16 Green street, near corner State 
street, Albany, N. Y. jut 








——— — = — 

IN AMERICA. 
E Horse Power that is unequaled for ease of team, amount 
of power, and has never failed to take the 


First Premium Over All Its Competitors, 


wherever tested. The Combined Thresher and Cleaner that 


OLEANS EQUAL TO ANY FANNING MILL, 
fit for mill or market. 

THRESHERS, SEPARATORS, 
Fanning Mills, Wood Saws, 

Seed Sowers, Planters, &c. 


All of the best in market. Send in orders early, as we are 
governed by “ first come, first served.” 

For price and description send for Circul: and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. R. & M. HARDER, 
ju 2t Cobleskill, Scoharie Co., N. Y. 


“Cayuga Chief Mower and Reaper,” 
WITH 
“YOUNG'S IMPROVEMENTS,” 
FOR 1865. 
Manufactured onty Dy 
BARBER, SHELDON & CO, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Examine closely before buying, as there sre others building the 
Cayuga Chief without Youne’s Improvements.” 


Send for Descriptive Sa 
ap4t BARBER, SHELDON & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 






{ 
| 








195 A MONTH !—Acgents wanted eterywhere to in- 
troduce the improved Shaw & Clark $20 ree 5 3 
ing Machine, the only low price machine in the eoantry which is 
licensed by. Grover & Baker, Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, Singer & 
Co., and Bachelder, Ali other machines now sold for less than 
= dollars each are infrinvements, and the seller and user aru 





Or, H. BE, MORING, General Agent for New York and New 
mh4t England, 113 Water street, near Wall, New York. 


liable to fine and a Salary and expenses, or large 
commission, allowed. Illustrated circulars sent free, Address 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. jas 
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poTYS GR& “aee° WASHERS. 





DOTY’S PATENT 


CLOTHES. AND WOOL WASHERS. 


geonomical, Durable, Simple, Efficient, Con- 
venfent, and Easily Operated 


WASHING MACHINES! 


— 


The FIRST and ONLY ONES out of more than one thousand 
patented that have proved 


UNIVERSALLY SUCCESSFUL! » 


They save fall two-thirds the Labor, Time and fatigue of hand- 
washing, take less Soap, 


” Save $20 to $100 a year 
ip Wear of Clothing, and will last many years, 


{HSE WASHERS WERE EXHIBITED AT THE GREAT 
‘ NEW ENGLAND FAIR OF 1864, WON THE ADMIRA- 
TION OF THOUSANDS, AND WERE AWARDED A 
SPLENDID DIPLOMA; ALSO AT THE WIS- 
CONSIN AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
FAIRS OF 1864, THEY WERE AWARD- 
ED THE FIRST PREMIUM. 


(2 Wool Fleeces may be washed in these machines at the 
tieof A FLEECE IN TWO MINUTES, without tearing them apart, 
ad the wool brings the price of rus-wasHEep woot, which is 
NVET0 EIGHT CENTS PER POUND MORE than that washed on the 
teep. This is very important to every wool-grower. 


they are recommended as the Very Best in SOLON ROB- 


INSON'S great new work, “ Facts for Farmers,” by ORANGE | of 


JUDD, proprietor of the American Agriculturist, and by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, proprietor of the Geneses Farmer. 


i 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
DOTY BROTHERS, Janesville, Wis. 


J.B. LAWKS’ 


ARTIFICIAL 


MANURES. 


Facronres, NDON OFFICE, 
Dertrorp anD Bankino Crrexs, No, 1 Apg.amwe Pace, 
ENGLAND. Lonpon Brrpas, E. C, 
TE unders' having deen appointed Sole Agent in the 
United States the sale of thie’ colobented and well-tested 
(through all Europe and the East Indies) Artificial Manures, man- 
ufactured by J. B. LAWES, Esq., of Rothamsted, St. Albans, 
Eng., whose works are the Lanoxst and Oupxst of the kind in 
the world, now takes much pleasure in informing the Public that 
he is prepared to introduce them in this country in all their dif- 
ferent branches, viz., for the production of 
WHEAT, ' 
CORN, 
GRASS, and 
VEGETABLES of all kinds. 
ae rmers and Agticulturists from all parts of the coun’ 
will be supplied on the most liberal terms, and all orders and in. 
quiries promptly attended to, 
RUFUS W. LEAVITT, Agent, 
novtf 118 Wat Sreeer, New Yorx. 








AAs had considerable experience among some of the 

4. _ first-class Artists and Engravers in New York, I have re- 

turned to Rochester and established myself at the Genzszs 

Farmer Orrice, No. 62 Buffalo street, third story, where I am 
d to execute all orders for Engraving. 

ACHINERY, LMPLEMENTS, Catriz, Ho Sueer, Povu.rry, 

Pies, Buripines, PLants, Flowers, Frurrs, &., Wy J exe- 

cuted in the highest style of the art, and cheaper any other 

establishment Rochester, OspERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 

TENDED TO. 

G2 Srenzoryrss anv E.ecrrorrrss furnished at the lowest 

rates, Address Cc. T. LEADLEY, 

Box 900, Rochester, N. Y. 


. . . 
Babbittonian Penmanship, 
7. SCIENTIFIC and SELF-TEACHING system, which is 

being ordered by the thousand and sent to — part of the 
Union, consists of nearly one hundred copies on se Py 
card-board copy slips, and will guide the learner to an elegan’ 
command of the pen without schools or teachers. Terms, post- 
to all of the Union, $1.50. Terms to Teachers and 
lergymen, $1. 
“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship is splendid."—J. Z. 


ers, Spencerian Penman. 
“It is chaste and beautiful."—New York Bvangelisat, 
“The most scientific and beautiful of systems. An editor of 
a religious journal has called it magnificent, and worth $5 instead 
1.50."—Journel and Messenger. 
“ Babbittonian Penmanship is far in advance of all other sys- 


tems. ist. It is more scientific. 2d; It gives a more com 
elementary disci 8d. It is more beautiful, 4th. It is more 


practical."—2. ha ‘ormerly Spencerian Penman, 
“ Admirably eaaptel te the pos, view."——¥. ¥. Observer. 
The system is unequaled for use of schools as well as private 
learners, great reduction being made. Splendid terme offered 
to Agenis. A fine 

GOLD MEDAL 


offered to the best Babbittonian Penman, and another fer the best 

improvement from Babbittonian copies. 

G2?" Send for Circular, or forward money for Penmanship to 
Commercial 











DOTY BROTHERS, 151 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BABBITT & WILT, Principals of Atami 
College, Dayton, Ohio. dec'64te 
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New York State Agricultural Works. 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


ALBANY, N, ¥., 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway ‘and Lever Horse Powers, 


Combined Threshers & Winnowers, 


Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Saw Mills, 
Shingle and Héading Machines, Horse Pitch- 
forks, Horse Rakes, &c. 

(SEE CUTS BELOW.) 





THE BEST IN USE. 
Patented by N. Palmer, September 30, 1862, and March 8, 1868. 





This fork took the first premium at the Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Delaware and Maryland State Fairs, 
1863; also at the New York State Fair in 1862; also at hundreds 
of County Fairs both in the East and West. 

Circulars and Price Lists Sen Free on Application. 

For Forks, address 

WHEELER, MELILSK & CO., 





PATENT ¥ TEDDER. 

fi ~ Machine is intended to follow the Mower, which leaves 

the grass evenly distributed over the surface of the . 
a non-conducting layer exposed to the scorching rays of the sun 
on the upper side, and if left undisturbed, will remain wet under. 
neath until evening. The labor of turning this properly, ig even 
greater than shaking out the swaths when grass has been eat 
with a. e lightly, 1 

This Machine tosses up the grass ly, lea 
crossed in every direction and in the best condition hen er 
and quickly dried by the circulation of the air. In this mop 
only, can the nutritive aoe of the grass, the sugar, stareb, 
&e., be preserved; and what is almost of as much importance, in 
this way alone can be retained the sweetness and fragrance of the 

y, that makes it more palatable to the animal. 

Another advantage in the use of this machine is, that it does 
the work so quickly, that the process of turning can be seven) 
times repeated, and the curing can by this means be so hastened 
in any good hay day, as to allow the hay to be taken to the bam 
in the best condition, the same day it is cut. This a 
the process of hay making, enables the farmer to secure his 
when it is nearest ripe for the harvest, and much diminishes the 
risk of its injury from bad weather. 

It is claimed that this machine will pay for itself in s single 
year, on any farm producing 50 tons of hay. , 
Certificates and testimonials have been received from many 
large farmers and intelligent agriculturists who have used the 
Hay Tedder, and all practical farmers that this invention 
is a success, and next to the Mower, the most useful machine i, 
the hay field, and every farmer who cuts hay enough to 
his purchasing a Mower, caunot well afford to dispense win 
use of the hay maker. 

This Machine is sufficiently well known to make it 
to publish testimonials of its merits, as is the custom for simile 
implements, It is no longer an experiment to the purchaser, as 
it has proved a success. It will, with the aid of a boy and horse, 
do the work of eight or ten men, and do it better than if done by 
hand, and is recommended to all farmers as a labor saving Hay 
Improving Machine. 
I hope to be able to meet the demand for the next harvest, and 
shall use my best exertions to do so. Orders will be recorded is 
turn, and machines furnished to the extent of my ability. 
Price of the Eight Forked Machine, - $100 
1 “ six “ “ = = $85 





Address, SILAS ©. HERRING, 
251 Broadway, New York, 
Patentee by purchase for the State of New York. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE MACHINE: 


1st.—Harness the horse so as tocarry the forks near the a» 
face of the ground. 
Me ag the machine well oiled in all its bearings with te 
of 0 
8d.—Never drop the machine into gear when the horse is 
mooring antek let the horse stop, or nearly so, when the machine 
“= gear. 
—It is best the machine should be out of gear while back 
ing the horse. jo 





Wel. e CURE FOR FOOT ROT 

IN SHEEP is a positive and speedy cure. Has been 

thoroughly tested, and never known to when applied 
any part 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Persons wishing to test a bottle can have it sent to 
the coun Od Sad enclosing 75 eents to the sole 
etor, F. W. WHITTEMORE, Chatham Four Corners, \ 
county, N. Y., to whom all orders should be addressed. A libe 


a” 





Manufacturers, A'hdny, N. Y. 


ral discount made to wholesale buyers. janét 
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“U8. 7-30 LOAN, 


py suthority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the under- 
signed has assumed the General Subscription Agency for the 
sale of United States Treasury Notes. bearing seven and three- 
tenthe per cent. interest, per annum, known as the 


SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. 


These Notes are issued under date of June 15th, 1865, and are 
payable three years from that time, in currency, or are con- 
vertible at the option of the holder into 


U. S. 5-20 Six per cent. 


GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These bonds are worth a premium which increases the actual 
profit on the 7-80 loan, and its ewemption from State and muni- 
cipal tawation adds from one to three per cent, more, accord- 
ing to the rate levied on other property. The interest is paya- 
bis in currency semi-annually by coupons attached to each note, 
which may be cut off and sold to any bank or banker. 

The interest aunounts to 

One cent per day on a $50 note. 
Two cents “ 66 6 $100 itd 
Ten “ “ 6 “ $500 6 
20 6“ “ 6 “ $1000 “e 
$1 “ 6 6 € $5000 “ 

Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly fuar- 
aished upon receipt of subscriptions, and the notes forwarded at 
once, The interest to 15th June next will be paid in advance’ 
This is 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 


now offered by the Government, and it is confidently expected 
that its superior advantages will make it the 
GREAT POPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 

Less than $300,000,000 of the Loan authorized by the last 
Congress are now on the market. This amount, at the rate at 
which it is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for within four 
months, when the notes will undoubtedly command a premium, 
ashas uniformly been the case on closing the subscriptions to 
other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the country 
may be afforded facilities for taking the loan, the National Banks, 
State Banks, and Private Bankers throughodt the country have 
generally agreed to receive subscriptions at par. Subscribers 
will their own agents, in whom they have confidence, and 
who only are to be responsible for the delivery ef the notes for 
which they receive orders. 

JAY OOOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, Philadelphia, 
May 1, 1865.—8t 





BAUGH’S 


RAW BONE PHOSPHATE. 


For all description of crops this article has been found, after 
years of trial, a most active and permanent Manute, We are 
gratified to be able to state that the demand for the 


. 


RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


last fall exceeded by many hundreds of tons that of any previons 
season, which is a substantial proof of its ¢xcellence and pope- 
larity. We are now in the midst of a very active spring season. 
and the demaud is very pressing frobm all quarters. Farmers 
would do well not to delay their orders. 

It is packed in bags and barrels, and may be had of any regular 
dealer in Fertilizers, (to whom we ‘advise all farmers to apply,) 
or of the sole manufacturers, 

BAUGH & SONS, 
No. 20 Sourn Detawanre AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The highest market price paid for Bones, 





The following letter from one of the most successful agricul- 
turists of New Jersey will speak for itself: 

“ Hammonton, N. J., May 28, 1864. 

“ Messrs, Baven & Sons: Two years ago I wrote a short let- 
ter in our County Agricultural papér, giving my experience of 
two years with your Raw Bone Phosphate, and advising our 
farmers to give ita trial. Since that time I have given it amore 
extended application to crops, and the results have more than 
fulfilled my expectatiens. 

“My farm is a light sandy loam. In its natural state it would 
not grow anything. Peruvian Guano will stimulate it to bear a 
good crop, but the second year it will require double the amount 
of Guano to produce the first year result. Barn-yard manure, 
glue waste, soap boilers’ waste, are nearly,exhausted in maturing 
one crop; but the Raw Bone Phosphate will mature two good 
crops, and the land will be made more valuable with each year’s 
application. } 

“By using four hundred pounds of your Phosphate to the 
acre—one-half broadcast and the other applied.in the hill, I have 
gathered one hundred bushels of ears of fine corn. I have nearly 
twenty acres of fruits of different kinds, and I now rely wholly 
upon your Phosphate to keep them in good health. I have two 
thousand peur trees, two acres of strawberries, two acres of 
blackberries, and six acres of grape-vines, and they are all in su- 
perb condition. If any fariier has better trees and vines than I 
have, he must have used your Raw Bone Phosphate, 

“Applied to root crops the results are equally satisfactory. 
For turnips, cabbage, mangolds, tomatoes, it is every way more 
valuable than apy other manure I have ever used; combined 
with marl it is a most superior manure for potatoes. 4 

“T have tried several other Phosphates, among them some of 
the most popular in the country, but with very different results. 

“Market gardeners and fruit-growers should certainly use 
Bangh’s Raw Bone Phosphate. They would soon perceive a 
marked differenée in the quatrty of their vegetables and fruits 
over those stimulated with cheap composts of night seik 

“ Yours truly, JOSEPH H, NORTH, M. D.” 


. 
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A Great Book for Agents. 


7 © BE 80 
SCRIPTION: 


THE LIFE AND STATE PAPERS | 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Late President of the United States, 
Tacluding his 


SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, 
PROCLAMATIONS: 


To which is added a History of the ical and Mournful Scenes 
connected with the Close = Noble and Eventful Life. 


HON. HENRY J. RAYMOND, M. ©. 
Chairman of the National Union Com Committes, aud Editor of the 


LETTERS, AND 


With an accurate Steel Portrait “_ many illustrations, One 
octavo volume; price $2.50, Cloth, and $3.00 Leather. 





In preparation. Ready in June: 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF , 


ANDREW JOHNSON, 


Seventeenth President of the United States, 


Including his recent Speeches and State Papers. By JOHN 
SAVAGE. One 12mo, volume, with Portrait, $1.50. 
Applications for ages should be made to 
DERBY & MILLER. Publishers, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


Turnip Seed by Mail. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 John Street, New Work, 


FFER THEIR PURE AND SELECTED 
Stocks of ‘Turnip Seed by mail, postage prepaid, at the fol- 
lowing rates: 





Earzy Wurrs Dvron,........ per oz., 10 cts.; per Ib., $1. 
Greman TELTOW,..........++ . @* ” 2 
Rap Tor Srzap Lear...:.... ° m™* Viking 1, 
Encuisn Warre Giose,...... e* ” ® bad T5e. 
. e NorFo.k,... _ ag T5c. 
Lone Ware Frenon, ....... °. B® * 1, 
So © Damee. cece °°. Pp? - 1, 
Yattow Srone,.............  _ . 1, 
Gotpen Baut, extra fine...... swm* “ 1. 
YRitow ABERDEEN,......... 7 7” ad 1. 
Yertow Frsianp,.......... = = 2.50. 
Daus's Hysei, ............. oy ad T5e. 
Tuprovep Ruta-Baaa, ...... . °° aad 1 
Sxmvires do ...... . 2? * e 1. 
oo 10 — _ 4 


Lane's do 
TRADE PRICE LIST of the Above, for Deal- 
ers, just published. 

Also, Pore LONG ORANGE CARROT SEED can 
be sown in this latitude up to the first of July. 15 cts. per oz 
$1.50 per ib. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

ja 15 John-st., New York. 


BRUCE’S 
PATENT CONCENTRATED MANURE, 


MANUFACTURED FROM 
Animal Fibre, Blood and Pure Bone. 
Sold by our Agents, 


JOHN M. RICHARDS, 111 Commercial street, 
Roston, Mass. 

MICHENER & YOUNG, 206 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Agricultural Almanac. 
GRIF FING BROTHER & CO., 
58 and 60 Courtlandt str rect, New York. 





LD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUB- 





The Genesee Farmer for Six Monthy 


TERMS FOR THE HALF VOLUME, 
Commencing with the July Number, 


Srxexx Subscriptions, Fifty Cents each. Five Copies for Tre 
Dollars, or Forty Cents each. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 


1. To every person sending us.jive subseribers at our lowest 
club rates of forty cents each, we will send, prepaid by mails 
copy of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory ty 
1865. 25 

2. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowest 
club rates of forty cents each, we will send, prepaid by mail,» 
copy of Miner's Domestic Poultry Book. 50 cents, 

3. Te every person sending us fifteen subscribers at our lowest 
club rates of forty cents each, we will send s copy of the Manug) 
of Agriculture. $1.50, 

4. To every person sending us twenty subscribers at fOrty 
cents each, we will send a complete set of the Rural Annual for 
the years 1856-7-S-9-'60-'61-"62 and '63, handsomely bound jp 
two volumes, with complete index, title page, &c. $2.50, 

5. To every person sending us twenty-five subscribers af 
forty cents each, we will send a copy of The Horse and His Dip 
euses and Everybody's Lawyer. $3.00, 

6. To every person sending us thirty-siz subscribers at forty 
cents each, we will send a complete set of the Genesee Farmer 
for the years 1860-61-62-'63 and ‘64, handsomely bound, with 
title page, index, &c., complete, $5.00, 

Money may be sent by mail at the risk of the publisher, jf 
the papers donot come by return mail, write again, so that if the 
money is lost the matter may be investigated at once, Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer and Rural Annwal, 
June 1, 1865. Rocuzsras, N. ¥, 
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IDER PRESS SCREWS — Five feet long, four 
/ inches diameter. These powerful screws bring out a third 








Sole goats for the United States. 


my? 


more juice than portable presses. Send for 2 circular, Made 
by THOMPSON & CARPENTER, 
ja Poughkeepsie (N. ¥.) Foundry. 
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